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FOCUS FLASH 
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Always adding , 
and changing . . . {| 
in front of 
the latest trends, 
ahead of his 
neighbours .. . 
BUT THERE’S 
ONE THING 
ORVILLE DOESN’T 
CHANGE. 


Orville’s 
really 


4 
“advanced” .. . amy 


always 

busy keeping 

a step ahead 

of tomorrow ... 
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One of a series by leading 


Canadian cartoonists 


PETER WHALLEY, 

painter and cartoonist, was born 
in Brockville, commenced car- 
tooning professionally in Hali- 
fax, taught painting at Queen’s 
in Kingston. His illustrations 
and cartoons have been for 
many years popular features 
of Canadian publications. He 
now lives at Morin Heights 
in the Laurentians. 
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When will Canadian schools end their segregation? 


WHILE MANY CANADIANS criticize segregation 
in the southern U.S., probably few realize that three 
out of four Canadian Indian children are still in segre- 
gated schools. 

And, though Ottawa’s program of voluntary inte- 
gration has closed Indian classrooms at a rate of 34 a 
year for the past 10 years, far more than the present 
10,000 Indians would be in “white” schools now if it 
weren't for opposition — from both sides 

The decision rests with each school board, and not 
all boards are as bold as the one in Prince George, 
B.C. It went ahead successfully with integration plans 
at nearby Shelley, despite 15 white parents who 
argued that Indian children would be “a moral and 
physical menace” to their youngsters. 

Elsewhere, white opponents to integration have 
had more success by arguing that it would be bad for 
the Indian children themselves — that they couldn't 
cope with a curriculum designed for whites. Indian 
Affairs spokesmen refute this claim by pointing to a 
long list of Indians who have become doctors, den 
tists, engineers, teachers and lawyers. 

Some Indian leaders are as strongly opposed to 
integration as any white parent. A few bands suspect 
it’s a devious plot to deprive Indians of their special 


status. The Garden River Ojibways in northern On- 
tario argue that an Indian child in an integrated 
school would lose pride in being an Indian and that 
such pride is an important part of his education. Sar- 
ci Chief David Crowchild, secretary of the Indian 
Association of Alberta, says integration would be a 
hardship for Indian children because they wouldn't be 
as smartly dressed as the white children and “no child 
likes to be pointed out as different from the others.” 

This difference in dress was uppermost in the minds 
of Indian mothers at Parry Sound, Ont., when inte- 
gration began there. They sent their youngsters to 
school in party frocks and suits— and made them 
more conspicuous than ever. 

Even Indians willing to see their children in inte 
grated schools from grade three on often insist on 
keeping Indian schools open for grades one and two. 
rhey say their children need those two years to bridge 
the language barrier and fill in gaps in their cultural 
background. (Many Indian children hear little or no 
English or French at home, and some arrive at school 
without ever having heard of Peter Rabbit, Robin 
Hood — or even Queen Elizabeth.) 

Convinced by this argument, school boards often 
suggest integrating only a couple of grades — usually 


seven and eight — “just to see how it works out.” 

Invariably, it works out well, and most extend inie- 
gration, piecemeal. Their motives are not entirely 
humanitarian. With Indian children come federal 
grants that more than pay the cost of the extra pupils 
At Blue Water School in Sarnia, for instance, the 
Indian Affairs branch of the Citizenship and Immi- 
gration department pays the school board $186 a year 
per Indian child. Ottawa also helps pay for building 
additions to accommodate Indians. Such grants for 
construction alone have run to nearly $4 million, and 
even Quebec, which has turned down federal money 
for education in other spheres, has welcomed Indian 
Affairs grants. One example: at Maniwaki, Indian 
Affairs helped expand both the Protestant and Catho 
lic schools and now sends youngsters to both. 

Ellen Fairclough, the minister in charge of Indian 
Affairs, says Ottawa now builds Indian schools “only 
when it cannot be arranged for children to attend 
non-Indian classes.” 

Is integration changing the character of the Indian 
community? There are signs it may be. Areas where 
Indians have gone in for the most improvements — 
new houses, sewers, electricity, telephones — are all 
areas of heavy integration.—FRANCES BALDWIN 
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Robert Goulet: as Lancelot he'll joust among royalty 


AS ALMOST everyone knows by now, Toronto’s 
nearly built O'Keefe Centre will house the world 
premiere, on October |, of Camelot, the latest musical 
by Lerner and Loewe, creators of My Fair Lady. 

Since “premiere” really means the customary out- 
of-town tryout, it also means that for the first time 
a Canadian audience will take a hand in the final 
shaping of a Broadway show. 

“Their reaction will unquestionably affect what gets 
to Broadway,” says Richard Maney, the New York 
press agent assigned to promote Camelot. “Look at 
My Fair Lady. It tried out in New Haven, and th¥ee 
songs and a ballet were thrown out because of audi- 
ence reaction.” 

For their first try at play-shaping, Torontonians have 
been awarded a blockbuster — perhaps bigger than 
My Fair Lady. Besides Lady’s authors, Alan Jay 
Lerner (book and lyrics) and Frederick Loewe 


«) New Broadway tryout town: Toronto 


(music) it has MFL’s star (Julie Andrews), director 
(Moss Hart), set designer (Oliver Smith) and chore 
cgrapher (Hanya Holm) 

rhe co-star is Welsh-born Richard Burton, and the 
show will “introduce” Canadian Robert Goulet as 
Lancelot. 

The plot is adapted from T. H. White's best-sell 
ing version of the Arthurian legend, The Once and 
Future King 

Though by mid-June the script wasn't even written 
(music was, lyrics “almost” were) and rehearsals 
wouldn't start till September, Camelot’s advance sale 
in New York was close to a million dollars. At a 
comparable stage My Fair Lady hadn't sold a ticket 

How did Torontonians get this plum? “It’s a new 
theatre, and there’s always a nice lot of hoopla when 
a new theatre opens,” explains Maney. “That's good 
for the box office -BARBARA MOON 





Nu alfabet for kids / Bad news for smokers / A quiet power mower? 


A NEW ENGLISH ALPHABET with 42 letters 
one for each sound in the language — will be 
tested this fall on 1,200 British school children 
H. L. Elvin, director of the London University 
Institute of Education, says the king-sized alphabet 
isn’t meant for adults; it’s just for children who 
will find it easier learning to read and write 
than they do now with only 26 letters. The new 
alphabet has no c, q or x but has 19 strange-looking 
“augmentations.” Sample passage (with conven 
tional letters substituting here for “augmentations” 
our printers don’t stock) 
This is printed in an augmented roeman alfabet, 
the purpos ov which iz not, az miet bee suppoesed, 
to reform our spelling, but too improov the 
lernine ov reeding. When the beginner has 
acheeved the inishal suksess ov flooensy in this 
eezy form, hiz fuetuer progress shood bee konfiend 


to reeding in the prezent alfabet 


SMOKERS already concerned over the lung-cancer 
controversy can expect more news — most of it 
bad. In Vancouver, a new league of non-smokers 
will campaign against smoking in trains, buses, 
restaurants and other public places. At New York’s 
Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer Research, 
there’s no solace for smokers who thought cigarettes 
made of spinach instead of tobacco might end 


their lung-cancer worries. Doctors there found 

the spinach fags contain more cancer-producing 
benzpyrene than regular cigarettes do. But at the 
University of Wisconsin doctors reported that 

lung cancer among farmers may be caused not by 
smoking at all, but by poisonous gases from 
forage-filled silos 


SUBURBIA may be quieter when a group of 
U.S. engineers gets through tinkering with power 
mowers. Armour Research Foundation hopes to 
muffle the roar with a dome-shaped engine cover 
lined with sound-absorbing material 


CAR SALESMEN worried about European 
competition had better keep an eye on South 
America, too. Willys’ Brazilian subsidiary is already 
exporting jeeps (to Chile and Indonesia) and 
Volkswagen do Brasil S.A. expects to sell 1,200 
trucks in the U.S. this year 


EXPECTANT MOTHERS in Nova Scotia should 
have fewer worries about emergencies now that 
the province’s medical association has set up an 
obstetrical emergency team. Any doctor who 
needs help or advice during a delivery can phone 
Grace Maternity Hospital in Halifax and expect 
a prompt call back from a team member. The 


emergency team, with members on call around 
the clock, uses RCAF planes for its 
mercy flights. 


WOULD MORE LUXURIOUS OFFICES 
encourage businessmen to spend more time working 
and less time playing golf? Alfonso Frisina, a 
33-year-old Italian immigrant contractor is betting 
$3% million they would. He’s owner-builder of 

a super-luxury 20-story office building to be started 
in uptown Hamilton by September. Among its 
conveniences: swimming pool, cocktail lounge 
steam baths, convention floor, flower-bedecked 
root garden ten one-room and two-room suites for 
rent by the night to office tenants and their 
business friends. “The miracie of Europe’s industrial 
recovery,” says Frisina, “has been directed from 
buildings like the one I’m putting up 


CANADA'S ANSWER TO DISNEYLAND. which 
is called Boofland and is situated near Windsor 

has been drawing 6,000 to 8,000 visitors a 

weekend. Co-owner Jerry Booth, 26, plays Jingles 
a children’s clown, on Windsor’s CKLW-TY 
Boofland, all 10 acres of it, features picnic grounds, 
storybook scenes (from Frosty the Snowman 

to Mother Goose), a Boofland Farm, 
rides and a magic castle. Anyone for tenni 


Carnival 
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AT OTTAWA with Peter €. Newman 


The PM’s Puritan stand on MPs’ pay—even his own 








NO OTHER CANADIAN 


heavy as the 


bears a power as 


yoke of | 


prime no It is on his advice that 


inister s 


the governor-general summons and dissolves parlia 


ment, and he dominates its procedures 


He has no equals. His anger can destroy the 
careers of cabinet ministers and ambassadors. He 
appoints judges and deputy munisters. As the final 
arbiter between his finance minister and the spend- 
ing members of his cabinet, he controls the govern- 
ment’s annual six-billion-dollar budget 

fo exercise these and other powers, a Canadian 


prime minister 


; 
allowance 


paid $25,000 a 
$10,000 he 


veal + $2.000 cal 
und the 
After deductions and taxes, 1 
an estimated net cf $24,000. He 
allowance to run his official 

Superficially, this 
reward that leaves the 
with a surfeit of money 
analysis of John 


that his 


receives as a membe! 
} 
} 


of parliament us leaves 
ilso gets $25,000 
residence 

may appear to be generous 
citizen 
But a closer 
financial position re- 


from making him wealthy, 


one countrys first 
is well as power 


Diefenbaker’s 


office, far 


veals 





is forcing on him a fairly serious money problem, 
ill Canadian prime ministers who were 
not rich before they came to power. 

The problem becomes even more serious when it’s 
projected into the future. When Diefenbaker decides 
to retire, he will be eligible only for the $3,000 a year 
paid to MPs (on a contributory basis) who have sat 
through four parliaments. There is no separate retire 
ment provision for prime ministers. “The system must 
eventually be changed,” says one senior Ottawa poll 


licilan 


as it has on 


“If a man’s not rich before he becomes prime 
minister, there’s great pressure on him to stay in 
office until he dies. If he doesn’t, he knows he'll 
probably have to depend on the charity of party 
friends to finance his retirement.” 

4 retired prime minister has limited job prospects 
If he is a lawyer, he cannot practice, because he would 
be appearing before judges he has himself appointed 
Louis St. Laurent, for example, now is back in the 
Quebec City law office he left in 1941, but he takes 
only those cases that wili not bring him in direct con- 
with the courts. Arthur Meighen, the only other 
minister, for after his defeat 
made his living as the head of an automobile financing 


tact 


living ex-prime years 


firm in Toronto 

Diefenbaker has already decided that he will never 
practice law again. He hasn't taken any cases since 
1956, when he became leader of the opposition. At 


that time he sold his interest in his Prince Albert 
law firm, for what one friend calls “a pitifully small 
sum.” The practice was barely profitable because of 


Dieferibaker’s insistence on handling the 
Bills were not 
not always sent out 


egal battles 


of underdogs only seldom collected 


they were 

Until ten years ago, Canadian prime ministers had 
to provide their own lodgings. Mackenzie King used 
the house willed to him by Lady Laurier. R. B. Ben- 
nett lived in Room 110 of the Chateau Laurier Hotel 
Louis St. Laurent had a apartment so 
small that Madame St. Laurent stored the family pre- 


under het 


two-room 


serves bed 


An official prime minister's residence was establish- 
ed in 1950, when the government bought for $140,000 
the former Australian high commissioner's residence, 
at 24 Sussex Drive, overlooking the Ottawa River, 
and remodeled it. St. Laurent refused to move in 
unless he could contribute toward its upkeep the 
$5,000 a year he calculated that it cost him to live in 
Ottawa. Diefenbaker has continued to make the same 
payment 

The $25.000 a 

, 


treasury to 


year provided from the federal 
salaries 
and four 
not nearly enough to cover the costs of the 
entertaining the Diefenbakers must do. Despite re- 
offers from officials at Conservative Party 
headquarters to help finance the many receptions the 
prime minister the cabinet, MPs and Tory 
friends, Diefenbaker has been paying all the bills 
Diefenbaker ts so careful about taking anything 
from anyone that might establish a sense of obliga- 
tion that he refuses to accept most of the gifts that 
to his home and office. He did keep a box of 
from a man in Welland, Ont., and 
some summer sausage from a farmer’s wife at Leroy, 
Sask., but the Montreal industrialist who sent him a 
just before his world tour last year 
had it returned “with thanks for the courtesy of your 


gesture 


operate the residence includes 


steward, a cook, a 


to a senior seamstress, 


maids 
peated 


gives for 


come 


kosher cookies 


leather suitcase 


Canada doesn’t provide its prime ministers with a 
car. When Diefenbaker went to Government House 
on June 21, 1957, to be sworn in as prime minister, 
he had to take a taxi. For the next two months he 
used his chauffeur’s Chevrolet, then bought a small 


Buick. He has since bought another, bigger Buick. 
The annual car allowance of $2,000 Canadian prime 
ministers get was set in 1931, when R. B. Bennett 
tried to cut government expenses by eliminating the 
free car then supplied for the PM’s office. He phoned 
the Red Line Taxi Company in Ottawa and asked 
how much they would charge to supply a car for a 
The answe! $2,000, and the allowance 
hasn't been raised since. 

Most of Diefenbaker’s out-of-town trips are on 
the nation’s business, and are therefore paid from 
government funds. But when he flew for a holiday 
to Bermuda after the 1958 election, the Department 
of Transport Viscount he used was rented at $175 
an hour. That time, the party helped pay the charges. 

The prime minister’s finances are a private prob- 
lem. But Ottawa politicians of all parties agree that 
John Diefenbaker should get a rise in pay. Many 
MPs feel they need a salary boost even more badly. 
If the prime minister could be persuaded to raise his 


year Was 


own salary, they argue, their own increases would 
have to follow. 
Although Diefenbaker has been warned that some 


of his ablest backbenchers may leave active politics 
unless their salaries are raised, he refuses even to 
discuss such a move. “He treats the whole thing as 
some kind of scandal,” grumbles one Tory MP. “It’s 
as if there were soinething automatically sinful in a 
politician wanting to be compensated for his work 
with something more substantial than a feeling of 
public service.” MPs’ were set at $8,000 a 
year, plus $2,000 tax-free expense allowance, in 1954 
The backbenchers now want something more closely 
resembling the American scale. A congressman in 


salaries 


ance to pay his staff’s salaries. (The president of the 
United States is paid $100,000 a year, plus another 
$100,000 in various grants.) 

One irony of the Canadian situation is that, as 
prime minister, Diefenbaker appoints to office many 
men who receive much higher incomes. Donald Gor- 
don, the CNR president, gets $75,000 — more than 
twice the prime ministerial stipend; James Coyne, the 
Bank of Canada governor, is paid an annual $50,000. 

Many of Diefenbaker’s predecessors have had finan- 
cial troubles. Sir John A. Macdonald was virtually 
penniless, and his widow had some money only be- 
cause of a $69,000 fund collected by some of his 
friends. His successor in office, Alexander Mackenzie, 
was so poor after he was beaten in the 1878 election 
that fellow MPs had to take up a collection to finance 
the trip to England that had been prescribed by his 
doctor. Sir Wilfrid Laurier left his widow $163,684, 
but nearly two thirds of the amount came from 
a government annuity bought for him by his friends. 
R. B. Bennett, who was Canada’s richest prime min- 
ister, made two fortunes before he went into politics; 
his estate was valued at about half a million sterling. 

Mackenzie King astonished nearly all those who 
knew him by leaving $750,000 in his will. He had 
complained of personal poverty all his life, claiming 
that he could never have moved into Laurier House if 
his friends had not helped him to buy the furniture. 
On. June 30, 1948, King’s last day in the House of 
Commons, where he had sat as prime minister for 
twenty-one years, he pleaded for raising the salaries 
of future prime ministers. “The obligations are very 
great indeed upon the individual who holds the high 
office of prime minister in this country,” he said. “The 
state should seek to make the leader of its govern- 
ment independent of financial considerations, that he 
might give his whole time and thought and energy 
to the discharge of his public duties in the largest 
possible way.” 
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What Canadian Jews would do with Adolf Eichmann 


WHILE ISRAEL proceeds with plans to try Adolf 
Eichmann for his part in the Nazi extermination of 
six million Jews, Jewish leaders across Canada are 
widely split over how, where, and by whom he should 
be tried. They agree on only one point 
they say, must stand trial. 


Eichmann 


Maclean's 
reporters in most of the larger Canadian cities, only 
a small minority thought Eichmann should be return 
ed 


Among Jewish leaders interviewed by 


t 


to Argentina, where Israeli agents apprehended 
him. Professor F. M. Heichelheim of the University 
of Toronto thought the Israeli agents made a mistake 
taking him to Israel 
the ship 

What charge should be brought against Eichmann? 
Most Jewish lawyers thought the Nuremberg trials 


‘They should have shot him on 


established a precedent for charging him with geno 
cide or mass murder 


David Lewis QC 


crimes against humanity 
national president of the CCI 


said: “I appreciate that some legal authorities ques 
tioned the justification of Nuremberg, but you were 


faced with a new situation and you had to create a 


new court and a new legal approach.’ 

Rabbi Jordan Pearlson of Toronto, who holds de 
grees in law, economics and Hebrew letters, suggested 
that Israel would be justified in reaching back into 
the teachings of the Talmud for a law against murder 
Few mentioned the 1955 Israeli law that provides for 
prosecution of escaped Nazi criminals 
Where should the trial be held? Most Jews admit 
the legal technicality that Eichmann committed no 
crime against the state of Israel, but think Israel still 
has the moral right to try him. Julius Hayman, editor 


and publisher of the Jewish Standard, said: “Suppose 





























Eichmann were caught when the Nazis were in con- 
trol of Germany. Would legalistically minded people 
suggest he be returned to Nazi Germany for trial?” 
Who should be the judge? The jury? Abraham 
Arnold, editor and publisher of the Western Jewish 
Bulletin, Vancouver, summed up the majority opinion 
“I don’t think Israel should give him up. But the trial 
should be made international under Israel's leader- 


ship, with judges from several countries participating.” 
Most thought this setup would make a jury un- 
necessary 

What should the result of the trial be? Surprisingly 
few Canadian Jews are willing to say. “Why should I 
tell Israel what to do?” asked Ben Dunkelman, a 
former Israeli army officer. But a few, like J. Irving 
Oelbaum, national vice-president of the Canadian 
Jewish Congress, have made up their minds: “Death 
is too good for Eichmann.” 

Probably the most remarkable suggestion of all 
came from A. Alan Borovoy, a lawyer who ts execu 
tive secretary of the Toronto Labor Committee for 
Human Rights and a columnist for the Jewish Siand 
ard. An all-Israeli court should “tell the story of how 
the Nazis ravaged while the world sat by,” he said 
“When every outrage has been recorded the prosecu 
tion should close its case. At that stage the defense 
should move that the case be dismissed on the ground 
that international law, before and during the Nazi 
period, lacked sufficient precision to justify a con 
viction 

“The court should grant the motion 
accused and turn him free. After weeks of reliving 
the full extent of Eichmann’s savagery, the climax 
would be his acquittal on technical grounds 

“Such a procedure would be more effective than 
any alternative in impressing upon mankind the terror 
of the Nazi period and the weakness of our inter 
national order 


acquil the 


Edmonton sportsman Henry Singer echoed Boro 
It ts not Eichmann, but every dirty thing 

for, that will be on trial 
-DAVID LEWIS STEIN 


voy's idea 
he stood 





Circulation figures don’t lie— but some daily newspapers figure 


ON THIS PAGE last May Maclean’s reported a 
claim by the Toronto Star that it had lately increased 
its circulation lead over its rival, the Telegram, by 
8,000 copies each weekday. Almost predictably, this 
raised the ire of the Telegram’s publisher, John Bas- 
sett. He sent in figures showing that in six months 
ending last March his paper gained 8,487 in daily cir- 
culation while the Star lost 239 

Was Maclean’s wrong? Well, yes and no. We would 
have been 100% right if we had said that the Star’s 
8,000 gain over the Tely was in city circulation, Mon- 
day through Friday, during 12 months ending last 
March 

Then is Bassett wrong? No, /e’s right too. But 
his numbers are fer all types of circulation (city, 
suburban, rural) Monday through Saturday, during 
six months ending last March. 


So who's really ahead? That, as both papers have 
shown repeatedly, depends entirely on who's telling 
it. Both subscribe to the same external audit (the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations) but each has a knack 
of grabbing whatever figures suit its purpose 

Last January, for instance, the two papers ran con 
tradictory ads. One (guess which) “proved” with 
ABC statistics that the Star had just lured away thou 
sands of Telegram readers. The other “proved’”—also 
with ABC fizgures—that the Tely had been gaining 
Again, each had chosen a report period that made its 
own circulation look best 

In a similar skirmish over advertising in February, 
1959, the Star announced its “national food linage 
“Star 1,064,104; 2nd Toronto evening paper 921,358.” 
4 week later the Tely complained in a full-page ad 
that the Star hadn't counted the food ads in the Tely’s 


Weekend Magazine, “an integral part of the Satur 
day paper 

Last April the Star announced a new circulation 
gimmick—an accident-insurance policy for subscrib 
ers: “Five cents a week gets you up to $10,000 acci 
dent insurance.” Its payment schedule included solemn 

Toronto policyholder who lost an 
eye in a tornado would collect $750. The Tely 


assurance that a 


matching an eye for an eye and then some. announc 
ed a $12,000 policy, also for a nickel a week 

But on either policy, says W. D. Welsford, vice 
president of an independent actuary office in Toronto 
‘the odds of anyone collecting are remote. It isn't good 
value for the price No independent observer, un 
fortunately, has yet made any statement as definite 
as that about who's really winning Canada’s hottest 
newspaper-circulation war. 





BACKTALK about ‘‘obscenity’’: a censor defends Lady Chatterley 


JUST A YEAR AGO, when Justice Minister Davie 
Fulton was ushering in his new law against obscene 
literature, he offered emphatic assurances that it 
wouldn't deprive Canadians of any worthwhile read 
ing material 

This law defines an obscene work as one which has 
as “a dominant characteristic” the “undue exploitation 
of sex. or of sex and any one of the following sub 
jects, namely crime, horror, cruelty and violence.’ 

We have been carefu Fulton said, “in working 
out this definition, not to produce a net so wide that 
it sweeps in borderline cases or cases about which 
there may be genuine differences of opinion. In our 
efforts we have stopped short of any attempt to out 
law publications concerning which there may be any 
contention that they have genuine literary, artistic of 
scientinc merit i 

Fulton’s assurances aroused plenty of skepticism 


at the time —but mostly from people opposed to 





censorship of any kind. Now comes some backtalk 
from a man who is a censor, of sorts, himself. He’s 
Robert B. Porter, chief librarian at Peterborough 
Ont., and one of four men on an Ontario panel recent 
ly set up to advise Attorney-General Kelso Roberts 
on indecent literature 

Porter is disturbed over the implications of the 
first obscenity case ever tried under Fulton's new law 
Montreal police began the action by visiting three 
newsstands and seizing 16 copies of the D. H. Law 
rence novel, Lady Chatterley’s Lover. Last month 
Judge T. A. Fontaine declared the book obscene under 
the Fulton definition 

It especially irks Porter that the first publication 
ever brought into court under this law was not a 
sleazy 
that Fulton’s net was supposed to catch 


girlie” 


“How can it be contended that there are no genuine 
differences of opinion about this book,” Porter asks, 








magazine, or any other newsstand trash 


‘when the defense produced four expert witnesses to 
testify to its literary merit and when the vast major 
ity of critics who have commented on the book have 


hailed its publication as a major literary event 


This judgment, says Porter, shows that the new law 
might be used against many other contentious books 
that have won the acclaim of critics and schoiars 

| respect the law, and I feel for the judge, too, in 
having to make this decision. But I can only regret 


the consequences 
One consequence, as long as the Montreal judg 


1 


ment stands, ts that no copies of Lady Chatterley can 
be imported into any part of Canada 

How would the Ontario panel react 1! the book 
were submitted to them for their opinion? We he 
couldn't speak for the panel, but his own opinion 
was clear: Lady Chatterley is neither obscene nor 
offensive and ought to be freely available 


ARTHUR HAMMOND 


COMMENT 





EDITORIAL: Democracy will never inflame the street mob—thank God 


WESTERN DEMOCRACY seems to be even more on the defensive 
than usual these days. Communists and near-communists seem to be 
scoring victories all over the world, while the western powers and 
particularly the United States are made to look clownish and inept. 
And as always when these circumstances recur, voices are raised on 
our side to ask: “Why are we, the free nations, so bad at propaganda? 
Why can’t we too deploy an international brigade of skilled, trained 
public-relations men to indoctrinate people abroad with our way of 
life’? 

Of the several valid answers, the most important is the simplest. 
We cannot indoctrinate because we have no doctrine. Democracy is 
not a creed, nor freedom a dogma 

Some of those who urge a more militant democracy do not realize 
this. They identify democracy and freedom with a number of other 
‘good” words and phrases which for purposes of rhetoric are inter- 
changeable, and which range all the way from Free Enterprise to 
Fundamental Truth. Strung together, these words compose the litany 
of an interdenominational faith from which all “controversial” points 
have been deleted 

lhe God of this faith, familiarly known to some as The Big Fellow 
Upstairs, is an amiable Chief Executive who rewards his fellow Team 
Players from time to time with suitable advancement. His command- 
ments are few and not too difficult, mostly reassuring phrases like “If 
you want to get along, go along.” For his followers, the straight and 
narrow path is identical with the line of least resistance. He may offer 
little help in the hard choices that confront humanity, but his apostles 
are not dismayed by this omission because they are unaware of any 
hard choices. They ask no better heaven than the status quo, modified 
occasionally by the Power of Positive Thinking. 

To a Positive Thinker with Instant Sincerity, ethical and moral 


problems don’t exist. He can earnestly oppose, or at least denounce, 


all discrimination on grounds of race. creed or color, because his 
natural common sense will still direct him to reserve club memberships 
and choice real estate for white Anglo-Saxon Protestants. He can come 
out strongly for free thought and free speech; prudence will ensure that 
he himself never says or even thinks anything that the Establishment 
might disapprove, and anybody who does will be Going Too Far. 

If this boneless gruel ever becomes the accepted doctrine of West- 
ern democracy (and in our gloomier moments we sometimes fear it 
might) then the Cold War will be as bad as lost. There will no longer 
be enough difference between the two sides to make it worth fighting. 
Communism would still be the harsher tyranny, no doubt, but it is 
hardly more unpleasant to be shot or even stoned than to be pressed 
to death between two spring-filled mattresses. 

To ward off that evil day, let us say a word for Negative Thinking 
—- for freedom as an absence of tyranny, a forbearance of authority, 
an agreement to disagree. Whatever Dr. Norman Vincent Peale may 
Say, negative thoughts are not always ignoble. Six of them, for exam- 
ple, are contained in the following lines: 


“From all that terror teaches, From sale or profanation 
Of honor and the sword, 
From sleep, and from damnation, 


Deliver us, good Lord.” 


From lies of tongue or pen, 
From all the easy speeches 
That comfort cruel men, 


That verse was written by Gilbert Keith Chesterton, a Roman 
Catholic, but it is sung as a hymn by agnostic Unitarians. It could be 
sung in South Africa, more properly perhaps by the whites, but truly 
and humbly by white and black men together. It is wholly and whole- 
somely negative, just like “Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil,” and if we could somehow contrive to take it all to heart 
there would be no need to worry about mobs in the streets. There 
woulkin’t be any, either for us or against us. 


MAILBAG: We're taken to task for “Red propaganda” and urged to help save marriages 


IAN SCLANDERS’ Holiday weekend in Moscow 
(June 18) has much straight communist-line propa 
ganda. The Reds will smile, for they regard West- 
errers as gullible fools, and some are. Sclanders 
says to “forget those tales’ of compulsory guides 
and secret police; he is indeed naive, for anyone who 
is a toreigner can be spotted and followed without 


“ How can this fire of addiction be quenched? Katz 
sprinkles it with water while the advertising manager 
sprays on gasoline.——-ALLEN ROY EVANS, VANCOUVER. 


Was the rabbi “truly Christian’? * 


I have just read with interest and profit Rabbi 


Rabbi Feinberg’s comment: “In the matter of divorce, 
Reform Judaism accepts the ancient Talmudic dictum 
that ‘the law of the state is the law,’ and does not 
require a gett in addition to the civil divorce issued by 
the province. Except for this one matter, there is no 
real difference whatever between the basic principles 
marriage and divorce of Reform Judaism and 
other branches. My article was an expression of the 
Jewish attitude.” 
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introduction in Moscow. Did he expect the secret 
police or guides to parade up and introduce them 


selves?——-SERGE HABEVIC, GUNTOM, MAN 


Costly hangovers and costly ads 


i read the sad story of Industry’s Million-Dollar 
Hangover (June 18) hen I counted 19 liquor ads, 
many of them a half page or over, and six of them 
fuli pages, done in the finest of printer's art, and with 
the sirongest possible appeal to the thirst for liquor 
which makes the hangovers it's sheer hypocrisy 
to weep for the alcoholic and to mourn for the busi- 
ness losses and then proceed to do one’s dead-level 
best to contribute to the same. —REV. E. V. APPS, FIRST 
REGULAR BAPTIST CHURCH, DRUMHELLER, ALTA. 


4 


Feinberg’s article, What The Jews Can Teach Us 
About Divorce (June 4). His is a sane and high inter- 
pretation of marriage and I believe truly Christian. 
The present situation in regard to divorce is, as he 
says, “scandalous.” We all know that collusion and 
perjury are rampant.——t CROSSLEY HUNTER, D.D., 
TORONTO 


~ | think it would be far better if magazines gain co- 
operation from those who are intelligently informed 
(ministers and priests) and publish articles on “how 
to save marriages,” rather than making known how 
this sacred state may be torn apart.—MISS T. M. 
CONNELLY, R.N., LINDSAY, ONT 


“ Rabbi Feinberg went into great detail on the value 
and prudence of the traditional Jewish divorce regu- 
lations. All this is very true, but the rabbi has omitted 
a rather basic fact. If these rules are so valuable, why 
does his own section of Judaism —the Reform — 
ignore them? Reform Judaism does not recognize the 
traditional Jewish divorce laws. An Orthodox or Con- 
servative rabbi will remarry a divorced person if that 
person has, in addition to a civil divorce, also obtain- 
ed a Jewish bill of divorcement (in Hebrew, gett). 
A Reform rabbi does not ask for evidence of a gett. 
Where then is Rabbi Feinberg’s vaunted respect for 
these laws?—-NATHAN KORNBLUM, DOWNSVIEW, ONT. 


Elocution and a spelling lesson 


I read with delight the article which appeared in your 
valued magazine of May 21, When Showbusiness Was 


ELECUTION by 









DUXBURY 
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All Talk. I enjoyed it all, even to the mention of Pro- 
fessor Ducksbury, a man whom I met several] times 
and whom I heard recite the Book of Job and Edgar 
Allan Poe’s The Bells. His name, however, is spelled 
in proper form as Duxbury, the same as my own.— 
JAMES DUXBURY, WINNIPEG. 


MORE MAILBAG ON PAGE 57 
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.- WITH GENUINE GM PARTS 





In most cases, the General Motors car you own 
is the second-biggest investment of your life 
(your home is the first). Naturally, you want to 
protect it! 


One important way you can help protect this big 
investment is by always insisting on genuine GM 
Parts and Accessories. You see, General Motors 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Available at your General Motors Dealers and leading independent garages 
and service stations from coast to coast 
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tailors these parts and accessories to fit your car 
.. . they do the job better because they’re de- 
signed for it! And every GM replacement part 
is engineering-approved — carefully inspected 
by the same experts who made the original 
product! The result: when you ask for genuine 
GM Parts or Accessories, you’re giving your car 
investment real protection! 
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ON WATER SAFETY... 
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Avoid outgoing tide 
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a New World 
of Thrilis! 


' Mexico offers the visitor 
to all the beauty and charm 
he has ever dreamed of... 
Monuments of ancient 
cultures... Maste rpieces of 
... Peaceful Colonial towns... 
Heavenly beaches, beautiful 
scenery aud a mild 


where the visitor finds the 
most up-to-date comforts 
and conveniences... 
You can reach Mexico 
in a short time bj plane, 
train or highway. 
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| Mexican Government Tourism Department 


| Paseo de la Reforma 35 - Mexico City 


| Please send me FREE descriptive material on Mexico. 
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‘Quaker State keeps my classic 1929 


\rrow 


and my new Car, 


Pierce in superb condition, 
too!” Whether you) 
normal driving ts in city traffic, or out 
open highway, Quaker State 
gives long-lasting protection. Super- 
refined from 100°, pure Pennsylvania 
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QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING COMPANY OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO 
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BY BEVERLEY 


BAXTER 


Russia’s middle-class 


revolution 


Let me begin with a message sent 
to his newspaper from the Hook of 
Holland on a recent Sunday morn 
Longmuir, a Daily 
Mail reporter. The message reads 

British Railway 


0:05 train from Liverpool Street 


s regret that the 
tlon to Moscow was minutes 
ite arriving at Harwich today. But 
e still hopeful of making the 
ition near the Kremlin on time 
Tuesday night at 6:50. The No 
1 London Transport bus I caught 
on the way to Moscow was also 
minutes late, which ts under 
tandable 
A shiny Russian sleeper is wait 


ing at the platform, and soon itt 


will be off on the run to Moscow 
gut there will be about thirty stops 
before the train. arrives there 
Moreover, an adjustment must be 
le } 


) > 
ade 


efore it ventures into Rus 
lan territory. At Brest-Litovsk, on 
the Russo-Polish border, it has to 
ndergo a technical transforma 
ion. While the passengers sleep Or 

to sleep, their coach is lifted 
from the 4-foot-8 inch rats that 
ire the standard gauge of most 
Western countries and deposited ol 
he 5-foot bogies of the Soviet Re 


public 
It seems there is a charge for this 
i mere four shillings and two 


pence, which is duly included in 





he cost of the ticket The return 
fare is £47.18s, and there is an 
extra £22 for a berth. Meals to 
cover both ways cost £9, bringing 
the total to £78.18s. Just to make 
it complicated, dinner on the Rus 
sian- owned coach is_ served 


French Railways staff 


by 


At Brest-Litovsk, representatives 
of Russia’s Intourist agency come 
on board to issue warnings and 
give general information 

Let us agree that the outside 
world is not unduly excited by the 
fact that people of the West can 
now travel by train to Moscow, yet 
it has a significance that cannot be 
ignored. The Iron Curtain will soon 
be nothing more than any othe! 
curtain that shades the windows of 
a house Iwo world Wwar®rs nave 
brought Russia out into the comity 
of nations 


That shrewd and merciless dic 


tator, Lenin, planned a  self-sup 
porting state detached from all 
contact with the outside world. He 
wanted to raise a wall that would 


imprison a mighty people, who 


would thus be guarded against the 


freedom 
ipe 


was Trotsky, who was a mass mur 


doctrine of 
from the West. His principal d 


langerous 


derer but lacked a massive mind 
Yet there is one man, and not a 
strong One, CONTINUED ON PAGE 52 


A window display in Moscow’s big GUM department store; normally, 
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these dresses aren't for sale, but shoppers can buy patterns for them. 
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Stelco now enters its 
second half-century 
with nearly 16,000 
employees; 12 pro- 
ducing and process- 
ing plants; and with 
over 90°% of its 
shares held in 


Canada U 
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Canadas 
well-being 
bs founded 
on STEEL! 


The man in the hard hat is changing the face of 
Canada. In every province, in the growing cities and 
towns, across the farmlands, in the forests and mines, 
the construction worker is helping to build a vigorous, 
progressive nation. 

His work takes many shapes. There are new homes, 
shopping centres, schools, and hospitals. Across the 
country stretch new roads; across the rivers, new 
bridges. In addition, there are the new factories pro- 
viding work for Canadians as Canada develops its 
industrial strength. 

From hammers to giant roadbuilding equipment, the 
construction worker depends on steel to help him on 
every building job. Steel also plays its part in the 
materials used in construction, from the nails and 
eavestroughs of a house to the hidden reinforcing 
steel in highways. 

Ten out of every 100 workers in Canada are in the 
construction industry and Stelco, now marking its 
50th year in steelmaking, salutes their contribution 
to the progress all Canadians share. 


Nearly half of Canada’s steel 
requirements comes from 
Stelco. The birthplace of 
steel at Stelco is the Open 
Hearth Furnace. This yeai 
the addition of a new Open 
Hearth, the Company’s 14th, 
will raise Stelco’s capacity 
to 3,000,000 tons 





THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Executive Offices: Hamilton and Montreal 


Plants: Hamilton, Montreal, Toronto, Brantford, Gananoque, Lachine, Contrecoeur 


Sales Offices: Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Hamilton, London, Windsor, Sudbury, Winnipeg, Edmonton, 
Calgary, Vancouver. J. C. Pratt & Co., Ltd., St. John’s, Nfld 
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evators will be a million bushels riches largest fleet piving the longest inland water highway in the world. 
=) I a > a] é 


C.S.L. subsidiaries are kept humming the year round. Four shipyards (with 
engineering divisions producing a diversity of heavy industrial equipment) 
work against deadlines in their yards at Lauzon, Que., and at Kingston, 
Collingwood and Port Arthur in Ontario. Highway transport services (with 
a subsidiary operating the most modern HEAVY LIFTING equipment in Canada), 


ill | 


the Seaway discharges her cargo of pale golden grain, 


from lakehead ports. When her precious load is safely transferred, 
( \Y BAY will sail on to Northern Quebec for another load of gold 
the black-red variety from the depths of iron-ore mines. With this heavy 


burden she will wend her way back through the Seaway to the Lakes 
Chis Queen of the Lakes is the longest ship permitted to clear through the coal docks, grain elevators, freight terminals and warehouses augment the 


Seaway locks. As the newest and biggest of the giant carriers, owned and parent company services. 


operated by CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES, she leads the fleet of mammoth ships During the summer, C.S.L. operates a holiday schedule for cruise ships 
on the St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers in conjunction with de luxe resort 


serving Canadian commerce. With this and other type transports, C.S L. pro- 


of bulk and package freight, maintains the 


vides inexpensi. ships hotels at Murray Bay and Tadoussac. 


TEAMSHIP LINES LIMITEI HEAD OFFIC! VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL 1, P.Q. 


WITH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
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EVERYBODY’S TARGET AND HOW TO HIT IT 


Why is $10,000 a year — or more — our success symbol? 
Who makes the grade? 
How do they do it? 


ROY SHIELDS reports on Canada’s salaried elite 


WITHIN THE PAST fifteen years, society’s symbol of success 
has become the ten-thousand-dollar-a-year job. And though 
this symbol is composed of both fact and fancy, its meaning is 
clear. It suggests that when a man lands a job with a salary of 
at least ten thousand dollars — or, as happens more often, is 
promoted to a ten-thousand-dollar job —- he has won entry into 
the inner circle. Not only does he gain prestige as a successful 
provider for his family, and respect as a substantial member 
of the community . . . he also becomes a member of society’s 
dominant group. 

Before World War II, the symbol was the five-thousand- 
dollar-a-year job. Today the sum has doubled, and the symbol 
itself has taken on an extra sheen. Says Professor John Morgan, 
of the University of Toronto’s School of Social Work, “The 
growing tendency to judge a man by the amount of money he 
makes is a simple fact of life.” 

Usually, pulling down ten thousand a year means a man 
has become a manager or supervisor of other men. This naturally 
is not true of professional men like lawyers and doctors or of 
those running their own businesses. But since there are only 
431,000 self-employed men in Canada (apart from farmers) 
compared with 3,203,000 salaried men, the jump into the ten- 
thousand-dollar bracket nearly always means breaking into 
management. 

A forceful illustration of this comes from a survey conducted 
last December by the Ontario Association of Professional 
Engineers. 

From 10,745 replies to a questionnaire sent to its members, 
the association worked out the median salaries of Ontario 
engineers according to the number of years of experience 
they’ve had. For beginners the median is a little more than five 
thousand dollars. It rises almost steadily over the years, reaching 
ten thousand around the seventeenth year after graduation. But 
at a time when a typical engineer is forty years old, the median 
salary levels off; over the next ten years it rises only a thousand 
dollars. 

But, far more significantly, the questionnaire also revealed 
how the engineers reached the ten-thousand-dollar level. It 
showed that eight of ten began CONTINUED OVERLEAI 
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| chores they were 


trained for. But aft they'd been on the job for seventeen 
the situation wa ersed: eight of ten were in supe 
ory or manag il jobs n the $10,000-a yeal and-over 
group), and two in ten were still earning a living directly 
rom the tec! il skill ith which they started out. 

In other word he great majority of those who rose to 
the ten-thousand-dollar level did so through their ability to 
make decisio1 not simply through their wizardry with a slide 
rl ri principle applies to almost all other salaried 





THE CLOSER A MAN GETS TO THE TOP, THI 
1 ESS HE CAN RELY ON SPECIAL TRAINING” 





en in bi and industi The higher a man rises in a 
ompany, the less | an rely on his spectal training to gain 
promotion 

Specia nin f course, useful in getting started at 
1 job that can lead to a ten-thousand-dollar supervisory posi 
tion. and tl tudent who is getting this kind of training 
usually has his first job lined up before he leaves university 
Almost all Canadian universities have placement departments 
to which company ruiters flock each spring in search of 
raduates. K Bradford, the placement director at the Uni 
versity of Toronto, says that out of twenty-five hundred 
graduates this June, fewer than a hundred indicated to his 


department that they had trouble finding jobs. A few smaller 
universities have had less success in helping students get jobs. 


Bradford believes it is primarily because these universities 


have been slow in setting up placement departments. 

Regardless of how he gets started, the man who has landed 
a promising job is still usually a long way from a ten 
thousand-dollar position. To get there, he will need either 
several promotions or one big jump to another company. It’s 
possible to get promotions simply by seniority outlasting 
rivals who have moved up or moved on. Such plodding pet 
severance, however, is becoming less and less important 
Competition is too keen in modern business for a man 
to play th waiting game with any assurance of success. 
He’s smarter to put in four or five years learning his job 
well, then find other ways of moving up. 

Whichever route he chooses to the (comparatively) big 
noney, @ man ts fairly certain, sooner or later, to face a 
battery of aptitude and personality tests. Until recently, few 


ompanies used tests except when hiring people at lower 
levels, but more and more firms are using them now to grade 
employees from the president on down. Dominion Electro 
home Industries uses tests even for top executives. The Bell 
lelephone Company of Canada, with more reservations, has 
had Princeton University studying tests for several years, and 
will trv one of them out for the first time this year. 

Are the tests any good? Even psychologists can’t agree; 


they're important to any man looking 


for a better job simply because many companies consider 
them important and use the results as a guide. 

Psychological tests are usually conducted by psychologists 
or placement-bureau experts, and the interpreted results be- 
come confidential reports to the personnel manager or the 
head of the department concerned. A man is rarely told how 
he fared in relation to others. Many who take these tests find 
the secrecy unnerving, and even men who get the jobs they’re 
after may later be blocked from promotion because of their 
test results. 

But anyone who is apprehensive about psychological tests 
can find a fairly painless cure by seeking out a psychologist 
and taking a test voluntarily. A man who has taken at least 
one test usually has a better grasp of his abilities; he’s usually 
lost most of his nervousness about tests, too. He has a greater 
chance of doing well on any new test he may face. 

One common test consists of an IQ quiz and a series of 
questions designed to evaluate temperament, motivation, emo- 
tional stability, aggressiveness, drive, caution, self-confidence 
and so on. This one can cost as little as thirty dollars or as 
much as a hundred and twenty-five, depending on who Is giv- 
ing it. A test costing thirty to fifty dollars will usually accom- 
plish what the volunteer wants: to learn what his (test) weak- 
nesses are and how to avoid revealing them on any test requir- 
ed by his company or a prospective employer. 

I took one of these tests for “executive leadership” 
from the Management Development Institute in Toronto. Here 
is how the report was summarized for a personnel director: 
Desirable Factors: “Motives are good with some idealistic ten- 
dencies. Vigorous and aggressive. Stable, self-sufficient and 
dominant. Analytical thinking very good. Family adjustment 
very good. Job adjustment excellent.” 

Hazard (or areas where improvements could be made): Inter- 
ests are remote from those found in successful leaders. Drive 
is inclined to be spasmodic. Some tendency to act impulsively. 
Over-confident when compared with employed executives. 





‘A THIRD OF ALL THE MEN CHASING EXECUTIVE 
JOBS REGISTER WITH PLACEMENT BUREAUS” 





Tendency to be unsociable. Tendency to be introverted.” 
My final rating was: 
Present: “When compared with employed executives, we 
would rate Mr. Shields—good.” (This means I just made it. 
The categories above me are “very good” and “excellent.”’) 
Potential: “Must be matched .with job requirements.” (This 
can be interpreted as “Be careful where you put this bird.”) 
After the test I studied the results with A. M. MacKinnon, 
director of the Management Development Institute, who ex- 
plained how key questions are set up. I then felt confident | 
could deliberately give the answers an employer would want 


from a ten-thousand-dollar-a-year candidate. 
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To find out, I had myself tested again, this time at the On- 
tario Psychological Centre, without letting on what I was up 
to. For two days I sweated through three or four times the 
number of tests I had taken at the Management Development 
Institute. My scores caused the staff a good deal of head 
scratching. 

What happened was that I overdid my attempt to project 
a favorable image. I suppressed most of my natural interests 
and showed a strong preference for everything mechanical and 
mathematical. Unfortunately this was in direct contradiction 
tomy abilities. 

Dr. H. O. Barrett, the psychologist interpreting the scores, 
kept puffing on his pipe and repeating, “Most unusual.” It 
seems I am one of those few people whose abilities (such as 
they are) show extremes—one of these extremes being a fail- 
ure at the simplest kind of arithmetic. I’m embarrassed to say 
[ was stumped by the addition, subtraction and multiplication 
schoolchildren do with ease. Why, then, did I have such a high 





“MOST MEN WHO APPLY FOR ADVERTISED JOBS 
HAVEN'T ANY QUALIFICATIONS AT ALL” 





preference for such things as “working with numbers and 
fractions”? 

1 also outsmarted myself in other areas. In one test I sup 
pressed feelings of abasement (psychologists’ jargon for a pet 
son’s tendency to make light of his own accomplishments). | 
did this because I thought no successtul executive would have 
this trait. However, a score of forty to fifty percent is about 
right for abasement, and | pushed it down to one percent, 
thereby raising doubts about my emotional stability. | pushed 
succorance (the extent to which a person depends on others) 
down to seventeen percent; orderliness to eleven percent (I 
didn’t want to seem like a potential accountant); intraception 
(the extent to which a person analyzes the feelings of others) 
to six percent; and nurturance (the degree to which a person 
wants others to depend on him) to seven percent. On the other 
hand, I did manage to appear very sociable. 

Actually I didn’t make a good guinea pig. I feel others 
might have more success in beating the tests that I did. Even 
so, my second test shows that the secret is not to try to create 
an image, but to score “average” or “normal.” I still think | 
could score on a third test. 

At any rate, in taking a test on his own a man discovers his 
danger areas before someone else does. He adjusts on the next 
test. If, for example, a man draws a picture of a woman on a 
test requesting him merely to draw a person, there might be 
some questions asked. Or if he were asked to draw both a man 
and a woman and he drew a large woman and a little man, 
questions might be asked. But he wouldn't make the same mis- 
take a second time. 

No matter how a man makes out on a test, warns Dr. 
Gerald P. Cosgrave, of the YMCA — CONTINUED ON PAGE 41 


WHO MAKES HOW MUCH? 


SALARIED PEOPLE in Canada number 4,625,000 — 


3,203,000 men and 1,422,000 women. 


THE AVERAGE SALARIED MAN foday earns $4,700 a year 
SALARIED WOMEN average only half as much, or about 


$2,400. 


MOST MEN earn their highest incomes while they're in 


their forties. 


IMMIGRANTS ON SALARIES average almost as much as 
the salaried population as a whole. Male immigrants 
who came to Canada between 1946 and 1955 and 
landed salaried jobs averaged $4,083 in 1957 — only 


$120 less than the general average. 


CITIES AND TOWNS WITH HIGHEST INCOMES per person 
are (in order) Sault Ste. Marie, Sarnia, Sudbury, St. 
Catharines, The Pas and Flin Flon, Trait, Oshawa, 
Welland, Calgary, Brampton, Vancouver, Hamilton, 
Niagara Falls, Shawinigan Falls, Toronto, Port Col- 


borne, Peterborough, and Ottawa. 


THE MEN WHO EARN $/0,000 OR MORE made up only 
1.2 percent of all salaried men at the last governien: 
tabulation, in 1957. Of this elite group, 52,703 were 
employees, 16,326 were business proprietors and 14,272 


were professional people. 


IN LARGE CORPORATIONS the percentage of $10,000 men 
varies tremendously from company to company. One 
large company with a relatively high ratio has a total 
of 16,000 men, of whom 600 earn $10,000 or more. 
Of 21,000 women employed by the same firm none 


earn $10,000; only three earn $8,000 or more. 


IN THE RACE FOR $/0,000 JoBS women are thus out 
of the running. Says Mrs. Betty Smith, director of Per- 
sonnelle Placement Service, a Toronto job bureau for 
women, “We're five to ten years behind the U.S. in ou 
willingness to accept women for jobs they can do as 


well as men.” 
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Moira had to repeat a year of school because she'd lost so much time in hospital; Nola decided to repeat hers 





CSS8ks DOUBLE JEOPARDY:| 





on twins’ sunny brush with tragedy ' 


Moira was dying. 

Surgery could save her—perhaps— 
but only by giving her a living organ 
taken from her identical twin Nola. 
This is the story of the twins’ 
chilling gamble and its happy aftermath 


























joint experience in 


Wednesday morning 
MacKinnon, of the 


ABOUT OCLOCK On 
May 14, 1958, Dr. Kenneth 
staff of the Royal Victoria Hospital in Montreal 
healthy left kidney from a_ healthy 
Nola and it into an 


adjoining operating room where another doctor 


NINE 


removed a 
teenager, Johnson, carried 
Josephus Luke, began installing it in Nola’s twin 
Moira 
of both het 

The procedure had been attempted for the 
little more than 
and still is, the first 
invwhere in the British Common 


sister who was dying of a chronic disease 
own kidneys 

nirst 
only a three 


time in the world 


vears earlier. It was time it 
has been done 
wealth 

that Moira still 
had enough strength to withstand major surgery 
that Nola 


inder the knife 


It involved chilling gambles 


the healthy twin, would not hemorrhage 
that her kidney, cut off from all 
blood supply while it was being transferred, would 
function in a new host; that it would not 
vulnerable to the 


recovel 
when established, be infection 
already present in Moira’s body 

For Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Johnson, the parents, 
it involved the decision to allow Nola to risk her 
Moira. For Nola there was no de- 


took it for granted I'd do it,” she 


life to save 
cision 1 just 
says simply 


For Dr 


removed het 


Kenneth MacKinnon, the surgeon who 
it meant performing a muti- 
cutting healthy 


kidney 
into a 


lation operation the 





hospital 








both girls resolved to be lab technicians. But more 


person that goes in the face of a doctor's oath and 
all his training. “I had thoughts about it,” he re- 
calls with restraint 

ending. Today, two 
with a kidney 


normal 


The story has a 
later, the twins, 
well and happy 
Indeed they 
by their brush with crisis. “I guess we don’t think 
about it Nola 
getically 


happy 


years apiece, are 


and living almost lives 


manage to seem almost untouched 


very much,’ says. almost apolo 


[he episode to this extent. is over. Yet it re 


mains as complex, as dramatic and as warmly 
human a story as any in Canadian medical history 
There there 


emergencies, certain absurd or bizarre accompani- 


were, as always are in real-life 


ments. For example, because the surgery was his 


tory-making, a photographer was assigned to re- 


cord the proceedings. The twins thus have access 


to a set of home movies. in full color and ex 


plicit detail, that is unique 
a fashion 


and may yet start 
An even odder circumstance involved a syndi 
strip, Rex Morgan. M.D 
chronicles the personal and medical exploits of a 
After Moira fell ill, and during the long 


weeks before the operation. the 


cated comic which 
doctor 
anxious comic 
strip developed an identical plot of fatal kidney 
disease in one of identical twins and the sugges- 
tion of transplant from the healthy One 


of the things the Johnsons had to 


twin 


cope with dur 


recently 


they both decided to take business course 


ing their crisis was a flood of clippings, letters and 
phone calls about the com strip trom well-mean 


weeks after the 


ng friends. In the end a few 


Johnson operation was over, fortunately the 


sick twin in the comic strip died before 


get him into surgery 
The comic-strip episode took a leisurely five 


to denouement. It 


than six week 


weeks from actual diagnosis 


the Johnsons’ case rather more 


elapsed. But the agonizing delay was honestl 


caused, by a whole complex of tests and pre; 
rations, and by a necessary untangling of a lega 
complication 


Moira fell ill ear 
March 


on the morning of Monda 


1958 


At the time, the twins were only fifteen and 
half They had three younger ister Lynne 
Deidre and Valerie. and a baby brother, Lyall 


had all 
farm near 


and they grown up in the country on 


storybook Huntingdon, in southwestert 


Quebec. where they learned, true to storybook 
tradition. to drive the tractors and the jeep an 
to ride their very own horses. The previous fa! 


Mr. Johnson had soijid the farm and retire 
split-level brick 1 Baie dUrfe 

lakeshore suburb of Montreal The twin vhe 
were now in Grade !0 of the model 
nearby Macdonald College, had just finished thei 
Easter exams. Until the moment Moira was take: 
ill they ; 


house | 


pleasant 


q ' 
Choo! 


were just happy, CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 
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Micmac Indians (above) on the north shore {§ 


New Brunswick. This canvas, bought by the g 
lery in 1957. is one of four pictures known 


have been painted by the artist, but his identh 


UNKNOWN ART TREASURES is unknown. Curator Harper calls this “a 


pleasing primitive The artist had a na 
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painted in 1845 by Robert ¢ Todd, a Quef 
City sign painter. This canvas is actually a 

trait of a horse. Todd used the same backgrou 
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other Todd work (far left). The latter is priva 
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ment. The former was picked up by the gall€ 
in 1957 from a Toronto dealer. “He didn’t k 


what a valuable painting he had.” says Har 
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CAR ACCIDENTS: 





Does it matter who's guilty? 


YES, say most lawyers—the guilty must pay. NO, say others—we must not 


ruin the injured even when they’re guilty. But guilty or innocent, insured or 


uninsured, anybody can be ruined by a car accident under our present laws. 


A controversial report by ROBERT WALKER 


HUMAN WRECKAGI hard to hang a price tag on Even when both parties are insured to the hilt, if 
car-accident injuries cost fifty-five thousand Cana a jury decides that a crippled victim was h-mself 
dians $320 millions lust year, according to a pre to blame, this decision reduces or wipes out what 
sumably sound estimate, but this figure tgnores the he can collect; he is sometimes ordered to pa) 
‘pain and suffering” that juries sometimes value damages. This is the justice of guilt an eye 
it thousands of dollars. The same victims collect lor an eye 
ed $171 millions from insurance companies, and Is this kind of law acceptable in the “humane’ 
another S10 llions tro unsatisfied judgment Canada of the 1960s? Even if it is, does it work? 
funds. The balance $140 millions the injur Can a jury always tell who's to blame in the split 
ed are paving, themselves, in expenses and _ lost second hairsbreadth accidents of today’s high-speed 
arnings This means that some of them have traffic? And what about the guilty driver who has 
been wrecked financially as well as _ physically no insurance and can’t afford to pay a plugged 
whether they were to blame for their accidents or nickel to the innocent man he’s injured? 
not and whether they carried liability insurance o1 Most Canadian lawyers say the law as it stands 
not. And it raises questions about the law that is acceptable, workable, and shouldn't be tamper- 
matter to every Canadian who drives a car or rides ed with. A second, much smaller group of legal 
in one authorities say the law is outmoded, barbaric and 
The law (in every province but Saskatchewan) unjust. These men maintain that anyone hurt in 
holds that the guilty party to an accident must pay; a traffic accident should get financial help, regard- 


it doesn't matter if he’s also the injured party. less of guilt or innocence. 


20 





The principle isn’t new 
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JOHN SEBERT 





Workmen’s compensa- 


tion is payment for injury without regard to fault. 


In Saskatchewan, a compulsory automobile 
automatically 
traffic victim in the province regardless of 


ance plan has been 


paying 


insur- 
every 
guilt, 


for fourteen years. The scale of awards, compared 


to what juries award elsewhere, is low 
able minimum.” But no injured person comes out 


of an accident empty-handed. 


loss insurance not liability 


liability or fault isn't 


considered 


l OSS 


insurance, 
insurance, 


“a reason- 


This is compulsory 


because 


according to some experts, is the solution to injus- 
tices like the case a lawyer in Toronto recently told 


me about: 


“I happened to be in Supreme Court the other 
day when a jury brought in its verdict in a traffic 
case. A very young barrister was acting for a very 
The jury 


old man and his wife. 


the damages, you know 


actually going to award 
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THE REAL 


DANGERS 


OF IMAGINARY FATIGUE 


Nervous strain or even boredom can be more exhausting 
than overwork, researchers have discovered. 
FRANKLIN RUSSE!,L 
tells why your emotions can wear you out, 
and what you may be able to do about it 


FOR THOUSANDS OF YEARS men have 
suffered from something they have called fa- 
tigue, or tiredness, or weariness. This was the 
fatigue of the Roman galley slave, slumped 
over his oars after the furious chase of a Medi- 
terranean pirate, the exhaustion of the whip- 
driven Egyptian pyramid builder. Until very 
recently, fatigue was thought to be purely 
physical, regardless of its cause. Ecclesiastes 
comments: “... and much study is a weariness 
of the flesh.” 

But today researchers know there are two 
quite different types of fatigue. And they are 
finding that the old type of fatigue—commonly 
cured by a whistling lash or the threat of death 
—is the less important type of tiredness. 

The really important fatigue is not muscular. 
It is mental or sensory. Some fatigue research- 
ers call it imaginary. This fatigue can cause 
extraordinary hallucinations, it can give you 
boils, hot feet, skin diseases and countless other 
ailments. It can put you to sleep at the wheel 
of a car, even though you know that sleep will 
mean almost certain death. It may even drive 
you to suicide or into a mental home. 

It is the reason why the twentieth century 
has been calied “the age of chronic tiredness,” 
why there are so many patent medicines to 
cure “tired blood” and why so many books 
have been written recently on how to “cure” 
tiredness. 

“It is a strange paradox,’ Dr. Marion Hil- 
liard, Toronto’s famed women’s doctor, said 
shortly before her recent death, “that in a 
world filled with devices to save time and labor 
we are nearly all sufferers from fatigue.” 

The scientists are finding that the housewife 
may become exhausted doing practically noth- 
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ing, that the ledgerkeeper may be more ex- 
hausted after a day with his books than a ditch- 


digger after a tough day with a pick and | 


shovel. They are finding that boredom, resent- 
ment, anger, hatred, worry and fear can cause 
permanent fatigue from which sleep and rest 
give no relief. “In fact,” said Dr. Hilliard, “fa- 
tigue follows in the wake of every violent 
emotion known to man.” 

But most importantly, the latest fatigue re- 
search is showing that this mental tiredness. 
or imaginary fatigue, or whatever you like to 
call it, may be having a vast, hidden effect on 
our lives. The tired senses, they are finding, 


can trick human beings into doing: the most 


extraordinary things. 

They may cause a driver who has been acci- 
dent-free for forty years to speed through a 
red Jight and have an accident. They can make 
a carefu!, pedestrian suddenly walk in front of 
a streetcar, or an experienced machine opera- 
tor cut off a finger. 

The mystery of these fatigued senses is caus- 
ing a mass of research all over the world, seek- 
ing reasons and cures. The scientists are jist 
starting to come up with some answers to the 
mystery. | 

“The mind,” says Dr. John W. Lovett-Doust, 
director of the research labs at the Toronto 
Psychiatric Hospital, “consists of two processes, 
central and peripheral. The central process is 
constantly fed information by the peripheral 
processes about what's going on in the outside 
world. It can’t operate properly unless it is 
getting a constant stream of information. 

“But if the peripheral processes become 


bored, fatijuued or deadened by routine or dis- 
tasteful. work, they CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 2 








MONTREAL’S IMPECCABLE HOME FOR 


THE WELL-TO-DO 


A 34-year-old genuine antique called 


The Chateau is a private world of apartment-dwellers 


who are so distinguished they rarely even speak to each other 


BY KEN JOHNSTONE 



















FROM THE NORTHWEST corner of Sherbrooke and Mountain 
streets, in central Montreal, an eleven-story latter-day 
chateau rises like a Walt Disney whim. 

It has walls faced with buff Tyndale fossilized lime- 
stone imported from Winnipeg, doorways rich in orna- 
mentation, battlements adorned with leering gargoyles. 

It is known, in circles that make it their business to know 
such things, as The Chateau. 

Its builders describe it as “in the style of Frangoise I” 
(circa 1540). In fact, it is in the style of Montreal archi- 
tects Ross and Macdonald with H. L. Fetherstonhaugh 
(circa 1926). 

But what it lacks in antiquity it makes up in hauteur, 
and 131 pleased families call it home. Two uniformed 
doormen, chosen for their bulk and loyalty, guard the 
vaulted archways leading from Sherbrooke into the court- 
yard. A third mans the main entrance. 

Passing children, peering upward at, in turn, the 
doorman’s embonpoint, the CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 


A Rolls-eye view: the curvature captures three walls in the courtyard. 
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ELLIOT LAKE’S 


GLAMOROUS RISE 








AND BITTER FALL 


This is a candid portrait of the hundred-million-dollar boom town 


that was built on uranium—the mineral with sex appeal— 


and of the mesmerized thousands who learned the hard way 


that it was just another mining camp after all 


BY McKENZIE PORTER 


E. LIO'’ LAKE IS th nost orate ning 


camp ever built. and until 1 ntly it was the 
luckiest. Although it ts buried in the northern On 
tario bush, half w between Sudbury and Sault 
Ste. Marie, it looks like tropolitan suburb 
Mor beal d ol rervousiy down 
ire najyesul height ot rock nd pine upon a 
hundred million dollar vorth of fluorescent li yhts 
ent treet plit-level homes three story 
ipartment loch intil iopping plazas 
ad 7C-Wa CNOOIS vid reel wvie theatres 
icture-window hotel functional churches, a lake 
hore communit ent ind the finest hospital 
north of Lak Huron. Ed Gibbo tormer editor 
! Elhot Lal Stal rd yice described the 
t pa frontier mon ent to the architectural 
theories of | Corl 1 rd | nk Llovd Wright 
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Ever since th Own Wa 1¢ nded SIX Years avo 
vst of th fi thousand Elhot Lakers 
} be } yest-paid orkers in Can 
nd for tl t tl they've been 
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ource OI power The ore body was discovered in 
953 by Franc Joubin, a Toronto prospector, and 
staked in dramatic secrecy by geologists working 
for Joseph Hirshhorn, a New York mining pro- 
moter. At that time the American stockpilers of 
cold war atomic weapons were devouring uranium 
as cats devour cream 

Joubin and Hirshhorn are reputed to have cleat 
ed eleven million and thirty million dollars re 
spectively by selling part of their ore interests to 
nining companies. After the sales Hirshhorn said 
exultantly Uranium! Its like sex! Its got 
slamour! 

His enthusiasm was infectious. From all over 
North America and Europe miners were drawn 
to Elliot Lake by the news that the mining com 
panies had received orders from the United States 
for more than a billion dollars’ worth of uranium 
The ore was to be delivered over the five-year 


period between 1957 and 1962 


A few experts believed that American demand 
for Canadian uranium would continue after 1962 
for the development of peaceful atomic power 
But last November the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission decided not to take up its 
post-1962 Canadian uranium options—and Elliot 
Lake, which produces sixty-eight percent of Cana 
dian uranium and twenty-four percent of world 
output, was pole-axed 

The mining companies, dominated by Britain’s 
titanic Rio Tinto Mining Company of Canada 
Ltd., and including such other giants as Con 
solidated Denison Mines Ltd. and Can-Met Ex 
plorations Ltd., were relatively unperturbed. They 
had known since 1953 that the volume of uran 
ium sales beyond 1962 was unpredictable. But they 
didn’t care. They were protected The U.S. five- 

ear contracts were designed to guarantee them 
the return of their three-hundred-million-dollar 
nvestment in the mines plus a reasonable profit 

Nor were most of the working miners shocked 
or surprised, either at losing their jobs or at Elliot 
Lake’s misfortune. Accustomed to highly paid jobs 
tf short duration in frontier country, the miners 
had never anticipated permanent residence 

But the camp followers the technicians, 
clerical workers, professional men, storekeepers, 
hoteliers, amusement caterers, restaurateurs, and 
others had been betting on the tdea that the 


uraniu boom would go on for ever These were 


the people who bought homes and businesses 1n 
Elliot Lake. And, generally speaking, these are the 
only groups in Elliot Lake that today are facing 
a crippling financial loss 

What led them to overestimate Elliot Lake’s 
future? They contracted the contagious optimism 
of the Canadian federal government and the On- 
tario provincial government 

In 1955, when the mine shafts were being sunk, 
the campsite teemed with miners and construction 
en who lived in tents, bunkhouses and shacks 
Under these primitive conditions labor turnover 
was naturally high; in one particular month the 
average job changed hands three times. The min 
ng companies decided that the only way to se 
cure a stable labor force and to fulfil their ore 
contracts on time was to make decent provision 
in Elliot Lake for employees’ wives and families 

The mining companies therefore approached 
the provincial and federal governments for help 
n building roads and dwellings. Robert M 
Winters, president of the Rio Tinto Mining Com- 
pany (who was, in 1954, a member of the Liberal 
federal cabinet), says today: “It must be admitted 
that the help the mining companies received was 
greater than they had expected.” 

In 1954 Ontario’s Department of Planning and 
Development designed a townsite on the most 
nodern architectural lines. During the following 
three years the provincial government invested 
nineteen million dollars in an approach highway, 
paved streets, sewers, water mains, lighting and 
other municipal facilities 

Don Taylor, the department’s chief planner, 
says: “Everybody knew that uranium was the ore 
of the future. We did not want to see Elliot Lake 
grow up as another mining shack town. At that 
time most people believed that the demand for 
uranium would be continuous. So we planned a 
permanent townsite.’ 

In 1954 the then Liberal federal government 
decided in principle to advance, through the Cen- 
tral Mortgage and Housing Corporation, a crown 
company. forty million dollars in first mortgages 
on individual dwellings and apartment blocks that 
were to match in standard the NHA homes of 

etropolitan areas 


David B. Mansur, then president of the CMH¢ 


explains: “The decision was made in spite of the 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 


fact that the uranium 
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In 1953 Elliot Lake was a rocky promontory in the pine wilderness of Lake Huron’s north 
shore. By 1958 it was a booming model town of 25,000 with the architecture and the 
conveniences of a big-city suburb. By 1966, as the uranium contracts with the United 
States play out, it may well have become the handsomest ghost town in the world 


The bush gave way to crescent streets, split-level homes and shopping plazas. Then: bust 
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“With mother’s example of good grooming ... 
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... how can you wear those ridiculous clothes?” 
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ATER TELLS THE TRUTH ABOUT WHISKY. When it meets whisky, water is 
the essence of outspoken frankness. It adds nothing, detracts nothing, disguises nothing in 
making the whisky express its own character and flavour... Such a meeting is the critical 
ed and blended to 


satisfy the most discriminating palate when mixed with nothing more than plain or sparkling water ... 


test we urge for Seagram’s “83”. For here is one whisky deliberately distilled, a 


o 
oO 


re 


Make this easy, all-revealing test with “83’’ and see if you don’t agree that a whisky of such light, 


clean, round, palate-tingling flavour must 


——EE 


certainly be an ideal drink when combined with 


anybody's favourite mixer! 











A distinguished new decanter 
for a distinguished Canadian Whisky... 
for generations a great 


Canadian favourite. 












PICTURE IDEA 
Ol THE WEEK 











Let a movie camera bring back your holiday fun! 





‘ 
What better way to start saving the action Yet parkling, a tion-pa ked movies are now as » K 
, | 1] | L} 
and color of summer—moment by moment, easy to take as snapshots. And a single roll of Koda- ; 
just as it happens P rome Film gives you up to 1) average-length A P 
cene noving pictures in gorgeous color. | ( 
Che ru { thi i@hty 1 
nonstop ext ent your family at play. On You make a great holiday even better—and keep Kodachr, 
: . 8m; me Fil, 
iction. And when your movies first the fun alive when you have a movie camera with > - ter ? P 
fasl n the screen, it’s hard to believe your own vou. And it’s so easy now to own a Brownie Movie Te 
" N 
camera has created anything so vividly alive ! Camera. (See opposite page 


PICTURE IT NOW... 
see it again and again 


Kodak CANADIAN KODAK CO.., LIMITED, Toronto 15, Ontario | 


a trademark since 1888 | 


SEE KODAK'S “THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW" ON CBC-TV NETWORK 
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\laclean’s Movies | FOR PICTURE IDEAS ANY WEEK! 


we? 





«| THE RAT RACE: A jazz saxophonist from Milwaukee 
BEST BET | 

____} (Tony Curtis) and a disillusioned taxi- dancer (Debbie 
Reynolds) find Jack Oakie’s bar to be one of the few friendly spots in New 


York. Garson Kanin’s adaptation of his own stage play has many a lively 
scene and It 


smattering of sharp dialogue. and Robert Mulligan’s direction 1s 
full of perceptive touches of big-town atmosphere. Kay Medford is amusing as 


Miss Reynolds’ landlady. a caustic redhead whose bite is milder than her bark 


THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN: Mark Twain's famous 
story of a boy’s life along the Mississippi is still better in print than on the 
screen, although its latest Hollywood edition offers some splendid color 
photography and a likeable performance by boxer Archie Moore as Jim, the 
runaway slave. In the all-important title role Eddie Hodges is annoyingly over 
cute and calculating: a Career Urchin, 1960-style, instead of the honest primi- 


tive in the book 





BLACK ORPHEUS: Only an occasional bit of self-conscious artiness intrudes i _ 

in this swirling and impassioned retelling of the legend of the doomed lovers, B ~ Vni1e S \ /| ovie. Camera 
Orpheus and Eurydice. It’s a French film made in photogenic Rio de Janeiro TOV J 

under the gifted direction of Marcel Camus 


SOTIO' 
A MAN ESCAPED: Made in 1956, this poetic and haunting French suspense New. ee and only — ( ue 





drama took a long time to reach Canadian audiences. Written and directed 
by Robert Bresson, it consists of an inch-by-inch re-enactment of a French 
prisoner's efforts to break out of Nazi captivity in a Lyons dungeon. Rating: Lowest-cost movie camera in ‘ 
excellent vive vou. See it at your Kodak dealer's 


Kodak history! Makes sharp, 


new Brownie 8 Movie Camera can 


soon. Discover how much pleasure 


. NDE WOMEN: S shment fo ate ig” ~ ° . 
FIVE BRANDED OMI As punishment for “fraternizin with their clear. full-color movies with can be had for such a small price. 


German conquerors in 1943, five Yugoslav girls (including Itaiy’s Silvana 
Mangano and Hollywood's Vera Miles) are given crewcut coiffures. Instead true Brownie ase. ‘ 


of resenting this they join the partisans (led by Van Heflin) and become 


_ ‘ SE ohterc » 1 >il] > . , . . . o . - , 
freedom fighters in the hills. The camerawork is more convincing than the Imagine! For little more than the 
actors 

cost of a snapshot camera, you can 
FHE GALLANT HOURS: Hollywood's reverent tribute to one of Uncle own the new Brownie 8 Movie Can 
Sam's greatest seadogs is fatally weakened by a total absence of actual combat era, f/2.7—and start taking your own 
scenes. Despite a poor script. James Cagney manages some effective moment movies this weekend! 


in the central role of Admiral William F. Halsey Jr. t 
With a new srownie 8 Movie 










.? sTEes (!amera. it’s easy to catch all the fun 
GILMOUR’S GUIDE TO THE CURRENT CROP 
ind action—exactly as it happens 
All the Fine Young Cannibals: Modern Man on a String: Spy dran Goi Set the dial. aim. press the button 
Pexa Pox | Masters of the Congo Jungle: Afric , ; I Cul S] : bi . 
ote was “oe ing you re making coloriu omm ; > f ) oc 
Babette Goes to War: Come i mentary st¢ Excelle Shows your movies big, bright, 
1 . P . . , vem +t @f -s 
Battle of the Sexes: Come: f Our Man in Havana: Spy come G novies. Good movies, too even U and clear e068 Only $54.95 
The Bramble Bush: “Ad Fair Pollyanna: Comedy-dran Goa vyou’ve never used a movie camera 
Brownie 8 Movie Projector, Model I! 
Chance Meeting: Suspense dran Go Rosemary: Adult comedy-dran i efore! 1] k 
, lius “ »coI! yt t vot ant ce you 
Conspiracy of Hearts: Dran Goor Gern Goo u IS S¢ npac ica r t 
. s s liar odram ? e me Rrov it ells ( that 6mm movie shows ar here 
The Cossacks: | ‘ f a G The n Brownie tells you th “ae 
, load 1O Sproch 
\ Dog of Flanders: D G The Sorcerers of Salem: 1D Gi Kodak’s lone « xperience stand e . f ; ; 
; ) Br \ \/ 
Strangle ay: Melodran , 
Fate of a Man: R T G } tranglers of Bombay . hind this movie camera y ou know loads itself utomaticall 
The 400 Blows: Fre - Suddenly, Last Summer: | aU nea se ; a 
: Exceller ps gical dran I that it will be sturdy and faithful as the take-up reel. $64.50 
hild xcelle 
The Fugitive Kind: D G lake a Giant Step: Dran j well as easy to use P este 
Tall St : Campus mec I ar hie nee 
The Giant of Marathon: “H ‘ — P , ; ‘ —_ <a = = 
( f co the Third Voice: Crin r } SO do! aenyv your tamil e tun é 
‘ ; ; Toby Tyler: ¢ us adventure. G 
Girls at Sea: British f ‘ I “ - . ' ‘ 
oo Soon to Love: Dran Por Made in. Caneda by 
Hell Bent for Leather: West Gor 4 Touch of Larceny: Come Gre 
Heller in Pink Tights: ( d t Trial of Set. Rutledge: Drar I CANADIAN KODAK co LIMITED ! 1b 
Wild West show-biz. Goor | Two-Way Stretch: Com Exceller , (0) g fe 
' 
Hercules Unchained: Adv: I | : ane E 
| The Unforgiven: West G Toronto 15. Ontario TRADEMARK 
I'm All Right, Jack: ( ( Wake Me When It’s Over: Come k 
' 
Kidnapped: Adve c ( j Who Was That Lady? < 
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How an expert brings 
a painting back to life 


fhe job of restoring the pre-Revolutionary American painting shown 
uo the be nnit of ti irticle W i tough one. mostly because cf one 
habit commor long early Canadian housewives. They treated paintings 


ike furniture nd often, during spring cleaning, gave every painting in 
i i nish o nseed O1 to preserve it 

foda M vyn Rugele I f restorer at the National Gallery in 

Olt hnig to remove di varnishes and oil 
[ } paintings almost to the point of obliteration 
Ru rst iwved the dirt from thi canva with swabs dipped 
n d new set of swabs and another solvent 
to float \ \ if te r of varnish. As in every restoring job, he 
ntified and filed wal in case of an argument later over 

r ‘ | o ome fT 

Find everal spots on the canvas where paint was missing, Ruggles 
T I f n naterial and covered them with 


i to f natch. He left existing colors untouched 

| oratie f i ind rnish-covered painting is no job for the 
‘ ( “ R IX weeks. ¥& 

MM , p ) pot the in t dirt particles 





Everybody’s art boom: early Canadiana 





Continued from page 17 


“The old houses of eastern Canada must conceal 


hundreds of pictures by early American painters.’ 


estimates a typical Todd might fetch 
about seven hundred dollars.) 

Except for a westerner who once stum- 
bled on a genuine Rubens in his house, 
and sold it to a Los Angeles gallery sev- 
eral years ago, Canadians who have 
ht they had enormously valuable 
European masters have been disappoint- 
ed. Stuart Smith, the National Gallery’s 
acting research curator, has recently had 


to inform the owner of a Madonna by 


i famous Renaissance master,” and an- 
other man with a huge canvas by “a 
Flemish master that both works are 


particularly inept copies. 


Early Canadiana may have slight claim 


to esthetic greatness, but these colonial 
painting ire valuable historically 
There’s also obviously more chance of 


finding an example in Canada (especial- 
ly in the long-settled east) than of turn- 
ing up an European master. The Mari 
times, once a centre of comparatively 
concentrated wealth, are the most prom- 
ising provinces for a colonial-art find, 
followed in order by Quebec, Ontario and 
the western provinces 

[here are two kinds of art treasures 
that might be hidden in anyone's attic 
lost works by known artists and good 
paintings by unidentified artists. Harper 
indexed the names of a thousand 





s who, he believes, must have been 
working before or about the time of 
Confederation. Some of them, like Sam 
uel Hawksett, are nothing more than 
names in Harper’s files (not one Canadian 
painting by Hawksett has come to light, 
but he appears as “artist” in the Quebec 
City directories between 1857 and 1859). 
J. H. Gillespie is another who is little 
more than a name. He advertised in a 
Saint John, N.B., newspaper in 1830 that 
he'd be in town for a few weeks painting 
portraits at two dollars each, “with the 
features in colo! \ couple of these por- 
traits have been found in Halifax but 
they're the only trace of him so far dis 
LOVE ed 

Unsigned pictures have been found as 
well, the painters of which will probably 
never be identified. Four paintings of 
Micmac Indians, done about 1800, are 
obviously by the same man, but nobody 
knows who he was. Two of these hang 
in New Brunswick, one in Ottawa, and 
the other in Salem, Mass. Then there’s a 
veautiful view of Fredericton, N.B., in 
winte simply signed “M 


Most of this work is known to be 


or believed to be—by early Canadians, 
but one of the most exciting finds made 
in this country, a primitive just hung 


in the National Gallery, was painted in 
1770 by an unidentified American. It 
was brought into Canada by United Em 
pire Loyalists at the time of the Ameri 
can Revolution. Jasper Nicolls, a retired 


net > tes thea > 
civil servant descended from these Loyal 


ists, recently came across it in his base 
ment in Ottawa. It shows ten figures, in 
cluding the governor of Florida in 1770, 
the stampmaster of North Carolina, and 
the attorney-general and registrar of rec- 
ords of Georgia, grouped before a south- 
ern mansion. The fact that the painter 
was no master—the heads are unnatural- 
ly large and the figures awkward—actual- 
ly enhances the historical value 


Rockefeller would have given nearly 


anything for a painting like this,” Harper 
says happily. Dr. Evan Turner, an 
American who is currently director of 
Montreal's Museum of Fine Arts, re- 
marked slyly to Harper that the painting 
belongs in Washington. Harper replied, 
“After all, it was Nicolls who found the 
painting, and his ancestors were driven 
out of the United States.” 

Harper thinks that old houses in east- 
ern Canada must conceal hundreds of 
pictures by other early Americans. Bos 
ton, for instance, was long the portrait- 
painting capital of the New World; the 
well-to-do from Halifax and Montreal 
used to stream down to have their por- 
traits painted. 

ronically, most of these pictures are 
now buried because of grandmother's 
amateurish efforts at preservation. Har- 
per explains that conscientious house- 
holders used to varnish all the furniture 
and pictures once a year. The layers of 
varnish on the paintings soon yellowed 
and cracked, until the pictures became 
sO Opaque that they were tossed into 


attics or even thrown out. 
“Nothing but snow and Indians” 


Generations have lived with these 
works around them, heedless of their 
value. Gerald Stevens, now living near 
Brockville, Ont., used to run an art gal- 
lery in Montreal. He tells of buying pork 
chops one evening in a Montreal butch- 
ers shop and hearing a plumber say to 
the butcher: “You should have seen all 
the crazy paintings in the house I just left 

nothing but snow and Indians.” 

Muttering to himself, “Krieghoff, by 
God,” tevens demanded the address 
from the plumber, rushed around to an 
old downtown house, had a desperate 
time getting a suspicious old woman to 
let him in; and then confirmed her sus- 
picion that he was a madman by offer- 
ing her five thousand dollars for three 
yellowed old pictures—Krieghoffs 

While most of the early Canadian 
work isn't artistically valuable—the first 
members of the Royal Canadian Acad 
emy were anything but pathfinders in the 
arts—some of the British officers who 
were stationed here, or their wives, left 
behind exquisite sketches and _ water 
colors. In the days before the camera, 
it was part of an education to learn to 
draw passably well 

One Ottawa home boasts an outstand- 
ing water color of the Rideau Canal, 
when it was newly built, with the inscrip- 
tion Done by one Lieutenant Pooley 
and presented to Mrs. By (wife of the 
famed Colonel By) with Lieutenant 
Pooley’s compliments 

What happens next to the value of 
Canadiana will depend on how interest- 
ed the public galleries become in Cana- 
dian history. The National Gallery, the 
Art Gallery of Toronto and the Provin 
cial Museum of Quebec are all interested 
in early North American paintings (al- 
though theyre unwilling to publicize 
their interest because they haven't the 
stafis to cope with the flood of inquiries 
they fear would result) 

But John Robertson, a private dealer, 
speaks right out. He says that a boom in 
attic treasures is in the making. »* 
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Montreal’s 
impeccable home 


for the well-to-do 


Continued from page 22 


Gothicistic facade and the turrets above 
the coppery roofs, have been known to 


isk their parents: “Is that where Queen 


It's a natural mistake. After all, the 


sntative, Governor - Gen 





al Vanier, lived there until moving last 
fall to the viceregal residence in Ot 


past and present tenants of 





include names like Lady 
Allan (widow of shipping and banking 
magnate Sir Montagu Allan), military 
communications expert Brigadier Su 
Frederick Carson, Lord Allenby’s confi 
lant Sir Henry Gray, an eminent sur- 
geon, former Quebec lieutenant-governor 
Narcisse Perodeau, the Desmond (steam 
ship) Clarkes, the A. L. (soap) Gregoires, 
the Donald (CNR) Gordons, the Berthold 
(fuel) Mongeaus, the Leo (mining) 
Timmins, and sundry members of the 
(beer) Molson, (department store) Mor- 
gan, (jewelry) Birks and (department 
store) Dupuis families. As manager J. G. 
Du Val told me when I asked him to 
identify his clients of distinction, “All 
our tenants are distinguished.’ 

In 1926, when The Chateau was built 
an elegant brochure printed with all the 
u’s like v’s blandly announced it as 
Montreal’s largest and most exclusive 
apartment house,” and in 1928, when its 
owner, the late Senator P. R. Du- 
lremblay, floated a since-retired four 
million-dollar bond issue through Royal 
Securities, that corporation summed up 
The Chateau: “From the standpoint of 
accommodation, exterior and interior 
finish and architectural design, the build- 
ing is considered to be the finest apart 
ment block in Canada There may be 
bigger apartment blocks around today 
and there are certainly more modern 
ones, but none of them has the cachet 
of The Chateau 

[he first time I visited The Chateau 
was a dozen years ago; it was an after 
theatre party given by Roy Wolvin fol 
lowing an opening of the annual McGill 
Red and White Revue, which Wolvin 
had directed and largely written. Wolvin, 
a talented songwriter and composer, lived 
then as now at The Chateau with his 
widowed mother. I will never forget that 
initial feeling of subdued awe, similar to 
my emotion on my first visit to the 


Tower of London, as I was greeted by a 


leferential doorman my wife and | 
came in evening attire and then pro 
] { . 


ceeded down the long, vaulted, discreetly 
lit corridor to the lift. There a venerable 
liftman ushered us Into the handsomely 
paneled cubicle and sped us silently uy 
half a dozen floors to our friend’s apart 
ment 


This friendship proved most useful, re 






cently, when I be 





gan probing the mys 
teries of The Chateau, since Du Val, the 
manager, regretted that he would be too 
busy to see me. All I learned from him 


ll his ten 


over the phone was that (a) a 
ants are distinguished, (b) he was having 
union trouble, (c) he didnt want his 
name mentioned in any article, and (d) 
he wanted to see the article before it was 
published 

Thrown back on my own resources, I 


skulked about The Chateau like a spy, 
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Facing English Bay, the Vancouver 
beach where he saved scores of 
lives and taught hundreds of chil- 
dren to swim, Is a simple monu- 
ment to a kindly, barrel-chested 
Negro named Seraphim (Joe) 
Fortes 

For more than a quarter of a 
century, English Bay Joe was life- 
guard at what was then the city’s 
finest bathing beach 

The monument to him is an 
ornamental fountain on the edge of 
Alexandra Park, by the beach. It 
was erected by the Kiwanis Club in 
1927, five years after his death. A 
bronze plaque depicts a full-face 
likeness of Joe, underlined simply 
by his last name. Beneath this, 
three cherubs splash in the surf 

Tens of thousands of people 
stroll by the monument every year, 
few of them knowing who Joe was 
or why he is honored. Obscured 
from their view is an inscription 
on the reverse side which tells his 
story and which concludes: “Little 
children loved him.” 

It is estimated that Joe saved at 
least thirty swimmers from certain 
death and rescued hundreds who 
were in danger of drowning. To 
thousands of children he was a 
friend and a hero 

Joe was born in the British West 
Indies and went to sea as a youth 
In 1885 he arrived in Gastown, the 
pioneer settlement that a year la 
became the City of Vancouver 

At first Joe worked as a handy- 


el 


man and bartender in a leading 
hotel. He assumed squat er’s rights 
at English Bay and built himself 


1960 











a cottage. He swam every day and 
drank a daily cup of sea water 
Soon he found himself serving as 
the unofficial lifeguard and he quit 
his hotel job and lived by casual 
labor 

About 1897, he was appointed a 
special police constable and placed 
on the civic payroll at eighty dol 
lars a month. In 1898 he was pro- 
posed for a Royal Humane Society 
medal but was refused because he 
was a paid lifeguard. In 1908 the 
Vancouver Athletic Club struck a 





Lifeguard Joe Fortes saved the 


live s of 30 Vancouver wimnmers 


story behind the statue 


The life 
and death 


of 


English Bay 


Joe 


gold medal in tribute to him 


When he died, on February 4, 
1922, The Vancouver Sun said 
“The death of the old colored life 
guard whose constant vigil and un 
selfish devotion to duty kept many 
a family circle unbroken will throw 
a sadness into almost every home.” 

Joe got a grand civic funeral 
Every seat in Holy Rosary Cathe- 
dral was filled; hundreds of people 
were turned away. “Old Joe was 
the living example of broad-mind 
ed, Christian brotherly love,” said 
Father O’Boyle, the officiating 
priest. There were sobs as_ the 
organist played Old Black Joe 

Thousands stood silently in the 
streets to watch the fyneral proces 
sion, led by a mounted policeman 
and the Elks’ brass band. Six uni 
formed policemen, the pallbearer 
marched beside the hearse. Behind 
it came Joe’s lifeboat, mounted on 
wheels and filled with flower 

Great financiers, worthy states 
men and captains of industry have 


been honored in the past by public 


demonstration and pompous fu 
nera the Sun commented but 
seldom by the universal and genu 
inely heartfelt tribute of affection 


which marked the laying to rest 


this morning of Vancouver Joe 


In the schools, the children stood 
in silence for two minute ind 


then, in each classroom, the teach 


er spoke of their friend Jos | 
would like the teachers to men 
tion,’ said the school inspector in 
ordering thi tribute that true 

rth is recognized above creed 
and color RAY GARDNER 
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tenant 


courlyare 


enant’s driving his own ca 


would 


ed Chateau dwellers in 


apartments came from the oc 


night jam sessions held at the 


dwelling of music critic 
but front Chateau dwell 
windows still must shud 
of the shattering impact 
irday night drivers hittin: 
islands at the corner of 


Sherbrooke streets 


Dulremblay was proud of his 


The Chateau. When Lord 
to spend a few days witl 
1 Sir Henry Gray Du 


commemorated the event by 

lle + t ! ' a | 

Henoy coat Of arms carved 
sione walls in the ea 


Gray apartment 


ind the days when liet 
Narcisse Perodeau’s mili 


wdyguard waited patient 


courtyard, belong to an 


Ihe bodyguards were the only 


allowed to park in_ the 
ay chauffered limousines 
silently away to privat 
lelivering their precious 


hey must weave their way 


tenants’ cars that have in 


1 to the despair of the 


parking situation Is acute 


re Chateau’s planners never an 


imenities stil gladden the 
au residents. There ts un 
ter and year-round heat 11 

But the building is so 


that frequently in winte! 


off the heat in all but 


Similarly the thick walls ward 


heat so well that, out of 


be found driving his own 





car 


nine hundred windows, only ten have air- 
conditioning units. The pile is well built, 
and major repair is rare, though some 
times the electric circuits balk at the 
load imposed by rnodern appliances un 
known when The Chateau was built 
Another amenity ts the magic name 
of The Chateau \ Montreal publisher 
told me that when he stayed at The 
Chateau during his college years, he once 
stole a potted palm from the nearby 
Drummond Court and carried it in tr 
umph to the Ritz-Carlton, where he was 


caught mud-handed by the Montreal 
police and hustled into a patrol car. But 


when he gave his address as The Chateat 





he was hastily released upon payment 
of a small fee for wear and tear to the 
potted palm 

} 


Then there is the Chateau service that 


goes beyond the call of duty. One re 


spected resident goes on monthly spree 


from which he emerges barely able to 
negotiate the ground-floor corridor lead 
ing to his lift. He usually passes out on 
it bench thoughtfully placed opposite the 
lift. Then the liftman. an elderly man 
with a weak back 


four loval helpers of similar vintage, and 


rounds up three or 


together they shepherd their charge gent 
ly into the lift and thence to his apart 
ment. It is a touching sight, a neighbor 
SaVvs 

Another sight, 
offered by the procession and variety of 
dogs emerging from The Chateau. Singly 
in pairs and in convoys they make regu 


equally fascinating, 1s 


lar daily sorties into Sherbrooke Street 


accompanied by owners or maids o 


chauffeurs or sometimes by staff mem 


bers not otherwise engaged Probably 
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the most remarkable of these beasts was 
Algy, an Irish setter owned by jawyer! 


Bronson Culver. Promptly at eight every 


‘ 
3 norning, the Culver maid would ring fot 
the lift. and when the liftman opened 
¢ s door at the Culver floor he would find 
\ gy waitin Gravely Algv would enter 
he lit nd € ftman would open | 
00 € oun eve Algy 
vuld dey ) ea ef nspec 
r oft ps ~ n ne 
n iround noon 
he Dach loor of the Ritz-Carlton fo 
C 


nack from the chef. Cafe Martin was 














next ca ind by five in the afternoon 
C ould ck at The Chateau wait 
ng fo ftman to take him up to his 
p \ V outline 
| , ' een 
\ ( t Or 
P f so [ ent block s 
nformed tenant, the venerable Mrs. R iving testimony of the cold statistic that and early Canadian pireces Culve 
E. Macb ’ Ine ¢ women specifically the wives of men me that once, as a student, he borrowed 
C tradiuior t no It is too vho work hard te accumulate wealtl his father’s car while his parents 
Ol \ I ne me but | ve longer than their mate away. and a fellow collegian enraged 
it Eventide, for it is here that many 1 understood Mrs. MacDougall’s point Chateau janitor’s wife by using the ba 
id people come to settle when their children about the Chateau’s being a haven for! terrace aS a lavatory. Culver came 
ive wn up and left, and their home people who have closed their. elegant in the morning to find all four tires 
he becomes too large for their needs Then homes to bring their prized possessions the car flat and ruined Nobody knew 
in he made a comment I heard often at into an apartment life as close to home anything about it he recalled 
oO The Chateau 1 don’t see my neighbors as possible when I revisited the Wolvin ] had a hard time explaining thai to 1 
nd and I dont want to apartment. Paintings in handsome gilt father 
nt The closest that Chateau residents ap frames covered the walls, and when I Following the intercession of blonde 
proacl ogetherness during sunny commented on the staggering array, Roy and beautiful Audrey Culver, I was 
Ol spring days en a procession of elderly Wolvin told me You should have seen to visit what is generally rated the larg 
ady residents makes its way out into the t in the beginning. I told my mother I and most beautifully furnished apartment 
is courtyard to enjoy the gardeners’ display would move out unless she removed an in The Chateau, whose chatelaine 
ot of tulips in the flower beds there. Natur other whole row of paintings stately white-haired woman named Mrs 
ly illy, there is no conversation between [Through Roy Wolvin | met Bronson Leo Timmins. It is a spacious and 
them, but they sit in their respective and Audrey Culver. Bronson Culver’s cious apartment, and from a dealer's 
wheelchairs and rockers and count the parents have lived in The Chateau for of rare treasures Mrs. Timmins showe 
Ol tulips and note that the dispiay gets scan seventeen years. The Bronson Culver me, I learned that I was looking at 
m tier as the yeal o by. The Chateau’s D apartment, in the east wing, has eight items as an eighteenth-century fi 
aly wing Is known to less-respectful tenants rooms and is furnished in an admirable mahogany breakfront cabinet, a Rock 
is Widows Row, and its population is combination of contemporary, antique ngham tea and coffee service of 174( 





two delicate Hepplewhite painted cibow 


chairs, a pair of Chippendale gilt carved 
mirrors, a Sheraton wine cooler (hold 
ing flowers) and at this point Mrs 
Timmins thought that I[ had tisted 
enough 

Just what it costs to have a Chateau 
address Is nystery Apartment sizes 


range from bachelor two-roomed aflairs 


with kitchen and bathroom to a thirteen 


oomed space like the Timmins apart 


nent with its five bathrooms and exten 


sive servants’ quarters with three bed 
rooms. An informed guess is that some 
bachelor apartments are still being ren 
ed to old tenants for as little as a hun 
lred dollars a month, and the top price 

probably about sixteen hundred a 
month 

These figures ire reasonably modest 


compared to the tariff exacted by some 


Montreal apartments and indicate that 


stocracy at The Chateau, as elsewhere 
not necessarily established by mere 
noney. But rental renewal negotiations 


between Mr. Du Val and his tenants are 
top secret and may be compared to the 
firm but diplomatic exchanges of a sum 
mit conference in which no quarte! 

viven Ol isked Mi Du Val has one un 


answerable argument when a tenant 


unusually stubborn. He say here 
twenly peopie waiting Tor your apart 
ent 

Meanwhile Ihe Chateau slowly ind 
grudgingly reflects the times. I asked 


Audrey Culver whether the type of ten 


int at The Chateau was changing, and 


he told me in a shocked voice Why 
yes! We've even got a beatnik here now! 
How's that? I] asked 
Wel he weal khin-tight slack ind 
does her haw in a pony-tail and drives 
sport Cal ne explained 








" WHAT DO YOU SPEND ON VACATIONS AND WEEK-ENDS? $300 a year? 
Le 4 $500? Why not invest that money? in a summer cottage of permanent value. 
Think of your wife’s release from careworn routine. Think of your children’s 
va healthy happiness, and your own carefreedom with rod and gun. Think of your 
mat Savings in ten years’ time and in twenty! Your second home is so simply built, 

3 whether you employ a contractor or do-it-yourself. You can do it! 


“ HAVE A FIR PLYWOOD DREAM-HOUSE 
s ‘ 





’ glued panels have two-way strength, and each 
" covers 32 square feet of roof, walls or floor. That 
: means a quickly built, draught-free cabin of few 
joints. Fir Plywood is an excellent base for 
roofing, lino and carpeting. Plywood is easily 
: transported, and easily worked with a few simple 
' tools. Fir Plywood is waste-free and permanent, 
‘ saving money from first to last. Build your 
ok happy holidays simply and quickly! 


“Low-Cost 
Get these plans from your Lumber Dealer! 
Dream House” 


WATERPROOF GLUE 


Fir Plywood. I/t’s so easy! 





That’s the secret! — because the waterproof 





“A-Frame Beach Cabin” 
ae 





“Twin Ranch“ 


a BOATS TOO!—strong, safe, smooth 
eis and smart with waterproof g/ued i 


PLYWOOD MARKED (PMB8C EXTERIOR ) HAS WATERPROOF GLUE 


Western Softwood Plywood, Also Available, is End-Marked ‘‘PMBC Waterproof Glue WSP." 


Plywcod Manufacturers Association of 8.C., 550 Burrard Street, 
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The real dangers of imaginary fatigue 





Continued from page 21 


with 


compensates by 


slow down or communicating 


the 


siop 
central process. It 
daydreams, fantasies, in- 


ultimately 


conjuring up 
and hallucinations.” 


Since the 


attention 
decides a 


the peri- 


central 
the 
can 


process 
persons actions fatigue of 


pheral processes easily cause irra 
1954, an Italian 
land in 
Airport, New 


judgment became er- 


tional action. Late in 


airliner tried for two hours to 
bad weather it 


York The 
ratic. Finally, 


Idlewild 
pilot's 


despite shouted warnings 


from ground control, he put his huge 


down on a warehouse about two 


short of 


Fatigue 


plane 


miles the runway 


researchers know that flying 
weather con 
mental 


ordinary 


even in bad 

within the 
the 
may 


a big 


ditions, 1s 


airplane, 
and 
pilot. 


well 
physical capacities of 
But the 
himself 


talian pilot have exhausted 
and his judgment trying to cope 
difficulties of the landing. In 


e performed a totally irrational 


with the 
the end, h 
ict 

\ few 
Ramsay, a_ pilot 
landed his T¢ 


days earlier, Captain Norman 


of long experience, 
A Super Constellation in 
fields near Brampton, Ont., 
short of Malton Airport. The ¢ 
Air Lines Pilots’ As blamed fa 


tigue for the 


open miles 
anadian 
sociation 


Both 


tired 


pilots may 
that 


were 


accident 


have been victims of senses 


icked them into believing they 


loing the right thing 

of this 
October 1952, when a 
Perth to England, 
through signals 


full 
Standing at 


An even more graphic example 
occurred in train 
London, 


warning 


from went 


two and two 
smashed 


Station 


stop signals and at speed 


into trains Harrow 
One h and died 
he driver of the Perth train 

When Dr Russell 


University investig 


undred twenty including 


Davis of Cambridge 
ated the accident, he 
found the driver 
by a thirty 


then by recur 


had been plagued first 
and 
Being 


long 


minute irting delay 


rent patches of fog 


in extremely conscientious driver of 


xperience, he worried about the delays 
himself in 
schedule As 


he sped on to his destination, he 


“exhausted 
back on 


ind perhaps even 
his efforts to get 
must 


have seen the stop signals, but his ex- 


hausted senses simply 


the evidence of his 


refused to accept 


own eyes 


Other researchers at Cambridge 


that 


once 


conducted an experiment confirmed 


this trickery of the tired senses. In a 


mocked-up bomber cockpit they sub 


jected pilots to dozens of simulated 
crises. After a very short time, the pilots 
were taking longer and longer to react 
to emergencies, until eventually they 
ingrily began blaming their instruments 
for being wrong. In other words, thei 
tired senses rebelled and refused to ac 
cept wl they actually saw 

This sort of fatigue which tricks the 


senses so successfully may have its most 


terrifying effects on car and truck drivers 


For some years it’s been known that 
truck drivers on long trips may have 
strange hallucinations while driving. Dr 
Alfred I Mosley, a Harvard psycholo 
gist, interviewed many truckers and 
found that some had seen imaginary 
trains crossing the road. One had been 


delayed because he claimed he could not 


pass a non-existent house being towed 


MACLIEI 


AN 


up the road ahead of him. A Quebec 
truck driver who recently put his rig in 
a ditch had been trying to avoid an ocean 
liner he saw steaming across the road. 

Ihe truckers were all sane, 
ly well-balanced 
time thet 
a mystery 
Dr. D. O 
at McGill 


possible answer. 


emotional- 
men, and for a long 
peculiar hallucinations were 
But a couple of ago, 
Hebb, professor of psychology 
University, 


years 


came up with a 
He locked up psychology students in 
rooms. They translucent 

prevent their seeing patterns 


separate wore 


goggles, 


and a humming noise prevented them 
from hearing anything clearly. They were 
fed but had nothing else to do except 
sleep. Within twenty-four hours, they 
were having hallucinations. With their 
eyes wide open, they clearly saw floating 
helmets, masses of spectacles and men 


bathtubs; they felt electric 
were strafed by fighters and heard 


traveling in 
shocks, 
Chopin 


Dr. Hebb had effectively cut off any 
chance of the peripheral processes to 
keep a steady stream of information 
feeding into the central process. He 


deadened the senses with sheer inactivity. 
The truck drivers’ 
similarly by the 
hauls 


deadened 
their 


senses were 


boredom of long 


A revolt against distasteful work 


The extent to which people can be 
tricked by their fatigued senses while do- 
ing everyday tasks is not yet known, 
it may be vast. Even 
can produce emotional 


1 , 
i Tooke, a 


but 

work 
Gerald 
stained 


distasteful 
trickery. 
Toronto designer of 
glass windows, once suffered almost con- 
upsets 
when 


from headaches, stomach 
“the most appalling fatigue” 
he worked for a Toronto 
company. Later, 
up his own business, all these 


stantly 
and 
stained-glass 
designing when he set 
symptoms 
disappeared 

really 


‘I realize now,” he says, “that I 


hated doing Victorian-type 
my employer. It exhausting me. 
Actually, Tooke’s peripheral processes, in 
rebellion over the distasteful work, 
their 


designs for 
was 


were 


cutting down reporting to his 


Chis 
his body’s functions out of kilter. 
day, he is a 


his own 


cen- 
many of 
But to 
sometimes 


morn- 


tral consciousness, threw 


new man and 


starts work at six in the 
ing 
quit the 


But thousands of people 


could 


Cooke lucky. He 
work he disliked 


Was 


in modern society must constantly do 
work that bores, and thus tires them. 
What can be done about them” 

There is new hope for them today. 
During World War II the British found 
that sightings of enemy aircraft and sub 


marines were high early in watches but 


later slumped seriously. In checking this 


for the British Medical Research Coun 
cil, a psychologist, Dr. N. H. Mackworth 
found that radar operators actually got 
so “tired” that their observing efficiency 


fell steeply in the first thirty 
looking at their 
that since nobody 


minutes of 
screens. He _ theorized 
could really be tired 
in such a short time, then he had to do 
regain their attention. He 
with telephone 


something to 


bombarded them calls 
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the supervisor calls and tells him to snap 
out of it 

This system succeeds because of two 
things: There is always something to 
watch for on the screen, and the operator 
constantly aware of how well, or how 
adly, he is doing This keeps him on 


his toes. He doesn't get trred and bored 


says Baker. In other words, it success- 
fully engages both mental processes men 
troned before 

his system of keeping radar men alert 


may hold the answer to the fatigue of 


thousands—or millions—in ordinary life 





Stir it or shake it 
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one way to make 
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Dr. Robert B. Malmo, director, of the 
Laboratory for Psychological Studies at 
the Allan Memorial Institute of Psychia- 
try, Montreal, recently showed that it 
can be used to raise the operating effi 
ciency of the human body to seemingly 
superhuman levels. Working with a col 
league, Dr. W. W. Surville, kept three 
healthy young men constantly awake for 
sixty hours. During that time, they had to 
concentrate on keeping a radio signal in 
tune. Immediately they got out of tune 
an electric element that was wrapped 
round their legs heated up as a warning 
The astounding thing about Dr. Malmo’s 
experiment was that after sixty sleepless 
hours, one of the subjects improved his 
signal-tuning accuracy. The second man 
maintained his accuracy, and the third 
man showed a definite loss of accuracy 

In other words,” says Dr. Malmo, “as 
long as a person is engrossed in his task 
ind keeps constantly aware of how well 
or badly he is doing, he may not experi 
ence what we call fatigue. In fact, our 
experiments showed that physical func 
tions were actually heightened. Instead 
of getting sleepy, these men became more 
wide awake 

Dr. Malmo’s work could be useful to 
keep men working at top efficiency dur 
ing emergencies, such as wars or nation 
al disasters. Dr. Baker of DRML envis 
ages dramatic applications of this sort of 
work in the near future. Industrial in 
spectors could have near-perfect records 
Car and truck drivers could be stopped 


from falling asleep at the wheel 
Challenge — a spur to work 


The principles of such experiments may 
be easily applied to ordinary life. “When 
the tired and bored housewife is given 
challenging work, she may become alert 
and full of energy,” says a Toronto 
psychiatrist. “The husband who takes an 
interest in his wife’s housekeeping may 
find she redoubles her efforts.” 

Though these new developments are 
not cure-alls for all types of tired people, 
they have revealed many of the deepe 
mysteries of the phenomenon. We know 
now why Robert Owen found in 1816 
that a ten-and-a-half-hour day yielded 
more production in his mills than a!four 
teen-hour day. By so drastically shergen 
ing the working day he got the full inter 
est and attention of his workers and they 
strove harder They were probably less 
ured, too. We know how right was the 
German philosopher Friedrich Nietzsche 
when he advised a friend to “live danger 


ously.” He knew what the scientists are 
proving today: human beings do their 
best work under the constant spur of 
challenge. All their mental processes are 


engaged and hard at work 

\ twenty-two-year-old Toronto actor 
Dennis Stanway, used to suffer from 
chronic fatigue I felt like death he 
recalls. But then he discovered he felt 
refreshed when he worked hard. He read 
hundreds of plays and theatre books 
spent every spare moment In practice 
rehearsals. He had accidentally discover: 
ed the secret of Dr. Mackworth’s rada 


experiments, of Dr. Malmo’s sixty-ho 


vigilance test, of Dr. Hilliard’s exhorta 
tions to seek challenging work. He had 
engrossed the attention of his peripher 

senses uncovering surprising stores ol 


hidden energy 

But for most people, such relief ts 
beyond reach. Not understanding the rea 
nature of their fatigue, they are trapped 
in a mesh of inertia and lethargy 

| discovered accidentally how to beat 
my fatigue.” says Stanway. “I sometimes 
wonder how many millions there must be 


t ne . 1 } t 
in the world who never do find out * 
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HOW TO STOCK AN AQUARIUM 
The boat that brings them back alive 

















pa 


The 30-foot Aquarius moves into position 


for the skin-divers to begin their prow 


Yo gather specimens for its display tanks 


the Vancouver Aquarium, which was 


opened four years ago, recently bought 
a thirty-foot fishboat and renamed het 
Aquarius. The name is apt: the craft 
does carry water, and plenty of it, in 
large midship tanks, so that curator Mut 
ray Newman and his staff can bring back 
their catches alive to the aquarium in 
Stanley Park. 

On one field trip into the waters neat 


Vancouver, not long ago, Dr 


Jim Quayle 


and his wife Olive, members of the Royal 
City Skin Divers’ Club of New West 
minster, went along with Newman. The 
Quayles pried starfish and sea urchins 
from underwater rocks, baited hooks for 


helped tend the 


Newman's lines and 
catches in the tanks. 
rhe results of their efforts won't pass 


unnoticed: last year, a quarter of a mil 


lion people paid to see the exhibits ii 
aquarium’s sixty-eight tanks. Not all the 
tanks hold marine life native to West 
Coast waters; some display tropical fis 
So far, the aquarium has offered nothing 
bigger than sea turtles and the occasional 
octopus (a creature that fares poorly in 


captivity; it dies of fright) The largest 
tank, which holds 12.000 gallons, is o¢ 
cupied by dogfish (a small shark found 
along the B.C. coast), skate and several 
kinds of cod and rockfish. But Newman 
plans to expand the facilities. One pro 
jected addition: a swimming-pool-sized 


tank for porpoises, the most spectacular 


of marine performers. * 




































Elliot Lake’s 
glamorous rise 


and bitter fall 
Continued from page 24 


contracts were for five years onl; 
shadow of 1962 overhung all the nego 
tiations. But there was a big job to be 
done at Elliot Lake. Uranium was a 
precious metal in short supply. It was 
irgently needed for defense. There was a 
climate of optimism about its future 
climate induced by news of peaceful nu 
clear power developments. There was 
it confidence that the uranium con 
racts would be renewed or that other in 


in Elliot Lake 


dustrial ¢ 


evelopments 
would justify the cost of the housing 
CMHC took a calculated risk 

Even as the bulldozers and mechani 


many 


cal shovels worked during 1954-57 
economists urged caution on the butiders 
They pointed out that uranium mines 
were being discovered in the United 
States, South Africa and four other coun 
tries, and that Elliot Lake’s distinction as 
tt 


t single source 


ie Western world’s biggest 


of supply might soon lose commercial 


importance. They emphasized the fact 
that oil wells were gushing In countries 
all around the globe, that tremendous 
strides were being made in the long-dis 
tance piping of natural gas, and that re 
maining hydro-electric resources in North 
America were fast being exploited. Be 
cause all these sources still provided a 
kilowatt hour of power more cheaply 
than nuclear fission, the development of 
peaceful atomic energy was being de 
layed. In consequence the demand fot 
uranium would soon dwindle, for a time 
alt least 

Phe most optimistic economists said 
that peaceful alomic energy would not 


be in widespread use until 1970 Th 


more pessimistic put the date at 1980 
Al] agreed that if the Americans did not 
resume their uranium = contract ifter 
1962, Elliot Lake would be 


period of between eight and 


threatened 
with i 
eighteen years in mothballs 

But the Canadian federal government 
and the Ontario provincial government 
decided to ignore the voices ef caution 
The bustaessmen who followed the boom 
to Elliot Lake, elated by profits and fa 
cinated by local bustle, deemed the econ 
omists to be suffering from whai the 
called “the five-year phobia 


So up went eighteen hundred model 


hom and five hundred city-type apart 
ments. Up went six primary schools, one 
high schoo 1 liquor store, and a police 


tation A three-million-dollat 


and a quarter-million-dollar post off 
were among many project to follow 
public expense 

Jack Wellard, northern ipervisor [¢ 


Premier Operating Corporation Ltd 
company lal spent a quarter oO; mi 


1on 
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Which type of driver are you? 
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Her in on-the-road Monday to This driver spends part of the time on Here’s a man who only drives at slow 
Friday d r—He needs the protec- city streets, some of the time on the city speeds. If most of your driving is 
Ps im Tire Built for going highway, for short weekend trips or in town at 30 mph or less, paying too 
| iy speeds for long a long vacation trip each year. If much fora tire is an extravagance! You 
lista if you're this kind of driver, you're this kind of driver (most of us can afford to economize... with BFG 
in b vn- are), then you need regular tires, the Economy Tires. Excellent for the sec- 
BFG Life-Sav kind that come on new cars—BFG_ ond car. If you drive at highway speeds, 

iubek is the tu ou! Silvertowns. move up to a better grade. 


Choose the tire that’s right for the driving you do! 


Buying the right tire is as easy as B-F-G Wheat 








explained the mining family’s philosophy 
We come from Cobalt We've always 
been miners. My father works unde! 
ground here. My husband’s father was 
killed in a mine. My husband goes from 
job to job. He goes after the big money 
in the bush. I follow him when we can 
find a proper place for the children, like 
here. But if we can't, I live in Cobalt or 
some other place and see him as often as 
he can get home. When we first came to 


Elliot Lake we had a trailer Now we 


rent this litthke house from the mining 
company But buy a house and settle 


down? No sir! 

“We never expected things to last in 
Elliot Lake. Things never do last in the 
mining business.” 

Iwo thirds of the eighteen hundred 
permanent homes in Elliot Lake were 


boug! 





it initially by the mining companies 





which then resold them to employees 
Most of them are occupied by surface 
workers. These workers got into the 
houses fairly easily. The mining com 
panies advanced second mortgages on the 
homes, thus reducing down payments to 
between six hundred and a thousand dol 
lars. The mining companies also includ 
ed in the contract a buy-back clause. Un 
der this they agreed to buy back at cost 
price, less depreciation, the home of any 
employee who chose to leave their serv 


ice. Thus the average laid-off unde 








ground worker, quitting his rented prem 
ises or departing in his trailer, and the 
average laid-off surface worker, exercising 
his buy-back rights. loses little capital 
when he pulls out of Elliot Lake 

There are exceptions, of course. Clyde 
Olmsted, a mining draftsman, is one 
When he went to Elliot Lake in 1958, to 
join tne Stanleigh mine, now in jeopardy 


Olmsted's employers had no homes avail- 
able. So he bought one of the Elliot Lake 
homes that were put up by speculative 
builders (about a third of the houses in 
town). When he lost his job he was stuck 
with a twelve-thousand-dollar home he 
couldn't rent or sell. When I saw him in 
May he was living on his savings and 
hoping that CMHC would let him off the 
mortgage hook. He was willing to write 
off his down payment and monthly mort 
gage payments as “an unfortunately high 
rent.’ He had only one alternative: to 
send the keys to CMHC and tell them 
he was backing out of his agreement 


“I know about ten other guys in my 
position,” he said, “and that’s what 
they've done. But what will happen 


Their credit will be bust and they'll never 
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“A community of wall-to-wall carpeting and back-to-the wall financing,’ says 


get another NHA loan. I might want to 
buy again some time so I'm not walking 
out yet.” 

Olmsted’s predicament is shared by 
some six hundred other home owners 
who bought from independent builders. 
They are nearly all the owners of com- 
mercial premises or the employees of 
service industries, and they are the real 
victims of the Elliot Lake bust. 

[hey had hoped to make big money 
in Elliot Lake but few did. In 1954-57 
the commercial interests competed so 
hard for sites that land prices soared. 
When commercial lots in Elliot Lake 
were auctioned by the provincial govern- 
ment in January, 1955, an oi! company 
paid ten thousand dollars for a service- 
Station site, the same gmount it paid at 
about the same time for a site of similar 
dimensions on Yonge Street in North 
Toronto 

(he Ontario Department of Planning 
and Development, anxious to develop an 
attractive town and start drawing taxes, 
enforced rigorous zoning laws and build- 
ing standards on storekeepers. “Original- 
ly,” says Jack Wellard, “a good many of 
us Operated in temporary buildings which 
served their purpose but the provincial 
government’ regulations forced us to 
make large investments in permanent 
buildings or get out.” 


Living costs are high 


All these elements, plus long distance 
transport costs, raised investments above 
even big-city levels, Jack Elliott, general 
manager of a tire depot, says: “Despite 
the four-year boom most of the commer- 
cial people are having a tough time pay- 
ing off heavy mortgages.” 

High taxes also offset profits. Ed Gib- 
bons, who recently lost his job as editor 
of the Elliot Lake Standard, a weekly 
that now loses money, pays nearly four 
hundred dollars a year in taxes On an 
eleven-thousand-dollar home. This is al- 
most twice the amount paid by many 
metropolitan suburban owners on homes 
of the same value. 

Rents are equally high. In the mine- 
owned apartments they run from $110 a 
month for a one-bedroom suite to $135 
a month for a three-bedroom suite. Hotel 
rooms are ten dollars a night, or the same 
price as some single rooms in Toronto's 
Royal York. According to Earl Marshall, 
an insurance assessor who moved from 
Toronto to Elliot Lake three years ago, 
living costs are “much higher than they 
are in the city.” 

The long haul by truck puts food prices 
up. Most of the town’s milk comes from 
Manitoulin Island, seventy miles away. 
Moreover, Marshall points out that the 
Elliot Lake residential zones are two 
miles from the shopping plazas and up to 
fifteen miles from the various mines. 
‘There are no bus services,” he says, “so 
everybody simply has to have a car.” 
Housewives whose husbands use the fam- 
ily car to travel to work often go shop- 
ping in taxis. Drivers charge a flat rate 
of a dollar for a one-way trip between 
residential zone and shopping plaza 

As a result saving is difficult. Reginald 
Clark, an Elliot Lake clothier, said re- 
cently: “We are a community with wall- 
to-wall carpeting and back-to-the-wall fi- 
nancing.” Many tradesmen already have 
left, among them Harry Landy, who is 
now operating a Toronto gift shop. He 
ost sixteen thousand dollars in an Elliot 
Lake furniture store 

Burdened with heavy debts and di- 


ninishing turnover, the Elliot Lake busi- 
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nessmen are in a state of panic. The 
Canadian government has fought for 
time for them by persuading the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission to accept 
outstanding deliveries of uranium until 
1966. But this merely means a “stretch- 
out” of the delivery rate of the same 
volume of uranium, and a more gradual 
decrease in the work force. By 1966 there 
may be work in Elliot Lake for fewer 


than a thousand miners, which means 
that most of the town’s remaining mer- 
chants will inevitably go broke. 

The merchants cannot even expect the 
scanty business that might stem from 
miners’ unemployment pay. Last May 
Guy Charron, the manager of the Elliot 
Lake branch of the National Employ- 
ment Service, said: “There is no increase 
here in applications for unemployment 


an Elliot Lake clothier 


insurance. At the moment I have three 
hundred unemployed on my books, the 
same number as last Christmas. This 
means that the unemployed know it is 
hopeless to look for work here. The taid- 
off workers are getting out of town and 
drawing unemployment pay elsewiiere.” 

The federal government is exercising 
regulations which permit the transfer of 
labor at public expense from depressed 
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provost officers; and the launching of a 
campaign to attract highly technical new 
industries that might one day operate or 
nuclear power and benefit from the vast 
ocal reserve of uranium 
Since Elliot Lake is ninety miles from 
he two nearest industrial centres, Sud 
our ind it te. Marie, its prospec 
rf tract new industries are iCCOl 
to many economists, dim 
The mu companies are working to 
ive the town. Robert Winters, preside 
of Rio Tinto, says The company’s ex ” 
ploration teams are busy looking fo rel 
other commercial ore bodies that could me 
be worked from an Elliot Lake base. We C¢ 
have ly provided some extra em tes 
ployment by opening a thorium extract co 
ing p d making one of o l niun nin 
le 1 copper produce We € Ni 
oO € nN ne ises TO n n One SO 
t¢ inium, now tn the experi th 
€ ipplication to € 
I i elemen But neither rua 
I ( zi 
Wir ¢ t Rio | on h 
e al ( iploy twenty-five hundre« di 
peo] dul I62-66 period im ot 
» keep alive an | ot Lake communi mn 
Ot abo en tho nd. Rio nto OW! b 
L ht na v | ot t ) | AC ho c n ur 
iccordll to Winter will board p tn el 
emy yne nd hold on to tl tr 
t! leveilopm ot peace | al 
po oul I ps n tne W 
uran market e Seventie m 
Suc fait! n the future does littl to 
enco oc merchants. Few ar 
co 1 flord to mark ime through even n 
oO R oO of tl nine I G 
the peration, the point o that | 
Riliot Lake founded in the da of W 
Lit il government. They recall p 
R I | ide Winte va I 











l € B. P on, | I eade of tl 
oO 
Oppositio! 1 MP for Algoma East, the S 
Ellio ke fede constituency her 
n 
Mi f< | I A fl 
| OOh \ I Oo! pon r 
p Conservativ federa overt , 
I ] on ] luciea 
C W Manitol 
co n O1 enc) k 
) epresented b Gordor 
. ‘ 
( cl present Minister of Trade anc 
Co erce. The Elliot Lake Standard ; 
neated | nded } mati 
pea is d nde f 
I 
i et j . \ . 
UO WILE C oO 1O h oO ely 7 
solve its unemployment proble ind re ; 
t 
peatediy | hinted that Churchill's in 
\ 
difference to thi uggestion amounts to ’ 
politic i etaliation against Winter ind 
P roan 
I 
Fe [ re pi C 
portance on € ness 1yste 
ha 1plic . po ecrin 
( 
Natlor Ra Jone I i O l Ae mil ; 
mat el iVS I ot Lak Vas Dull 
i permanent town because the foreca 
for the inauguration of peaceful atomic 
pov were inac ite. W { expec 
in o fill tl purposes which were 
\ ] tn time the forecast were 
nade. There is nothing wrong with Ello 
Lake. Only the timing of its constructior 
Was vrong 
Dr. Kenneth Walte i ine geo 
| \ Impe il Oil Ltd. t 
101 t in growing 
In planning new 
{ rcif . { sductry shanid 
V iis ive Siiitd OT 0 Ind SUY OU 
be the keynote Ihe one-industry town 
always stands in danger of becoming ob 
solete. particularly in this era of rapid 


technological 


change and shifting con 
sumer demand. If Elliot Lake is added to 
th list of Canadian ghost towns it 
th 


ause wie 


e long 


planners forgot that 


t never really was a town It was only 
mining camp * 
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counseling service in Toronto, he should 
- remember that a test is simply a measure- 
‘ mert—it won't uncover hidden talents 
Cosgrave, who has given thousands of 
’ tests, Says Sometimes men of forty-five 
come in here and ask to be given tests to 
find out what their real interests are 
¢ Now what in the world are rea/ interests? 
Some men even expect to find out what 


they should e heen 


Not all psychologists display Dr. Cos 
graves caution In interpreting tests. And 
some employers will accept a psycholo- 
gist’s verdict even when its contrary to 
their personal evaluation of a job candi 


date. Neil Macdougall, general manager 





d of Technical Service Council, tells of an 
industrial engineer “who was interviewed Twice as many police cars use 1// fire engine manufacturers use 


by and recommended by the chief indus Champions ... Champions 
trial engineer. the plant manager, the 


employment department, the chief indus 


trial engineer from the American parent 


C and a past employer, but en rejected 
€ when a test result showed he lacked 
mechanical aptitude 
O At the opposite extreme, says Mac 
ad dougall is the case of a general sales 
manager who was interviewed by an 
Ontario firm for a thirteen-thousand-dol 
ar job. The company, not convinced he 
was the right man, had him undergo 


psychological tests. The results were high- 


ly favorable. Nevertheless, the company 
had the man tested by a second psychol 
ogist. Again the report was favorable 
Still unconvinced. the company had the 
man take a third test, this time by psy 
chological consultants from Chicago. The 
report remained favorable. The man was 
ured. A year later he was fired for in 
competence 

Incompetent or not, this man not only 
knew how to beat the tests: he also knew 
something many men never learn: how 
and where to look for a high-paying job 
Personnel managers say it’s startling how 
many otherwise intelligent and compe 
tent people have little or no idea how 
to find good jobs in other companies 


when progress in their own company ts 





blocked 

Many consider it useless to look for a 
better job in newspaper advertisements Every mayor outboard maker uses Twice as many car manufacturers use 
They believe, apparently, that newspaper Champions ... Champions. 
ads attract so many replies that no appli 
cant has more than a very slim chance 
Not so, say personnel men. One plant 44) 


manager told me: “You can eliminate all 


nee ‘ Why do the experts, in field after field where power ct 
but half a dozen applications out of every e - 

hundred within half an hour. It’s amaz is vital, choose Champion spark plugs? oan 
ing the number of people who apply for 
jobs and haven't any qualifications fo! 


Because they know they can depend on Champions 


them, can’t spell, know no grammar and 


have 20 real hope: of landing the jo an) e to deliver every bit of performance from every drop 
"One man who can testify to the num of gas. Your car will perform better, too (and save 
bert argne sent CoN ae money on gasoline) with new Champions. Put in a set 
papers is an engineer who once had a . = 


Ve 2c | 
seven-thousand-dollar job in Canadian every 10,000 miles! 


defense work. Driving through New York ai 
’ during an engineering convention, he Fae a | 


_ t 
picked up a copy of the New York Times 


up ac i 
! and was astonished to see twenty-two CHAMPION 


: ‘ ae | 
Worn spark plugs waste lots of gas—so check your plugs every 5,000 miles! a: oa 
) He went to a phone and started dialing ‘ . om 


On his second call he landed a ten- CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
6 CANADA Mw E SOR. ONTARIO 
thousand-dollar job with a Philadelphia OF VADA LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 





pages of ads for men in his line of work 


firm that makes electrical resistors 
Newspaper ads, however, do pose one 
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| for a n I Lo produce up to thirty-five copies of it for tional fees. (Ontario hopes to get rid 
ove on to iO lar i fee of twenty-five dollars. for any man of unethical placernent bureaus soon. An 
I ompany advertisit dentif eeking a six-thousand-dollar job. If the ict that became law last month empowers 
Ox nu oO ) job h ints pays six thousand to nine the labor department to license all 

firm. A jo h i | housand, t fe thirty-five dollar bureaus, and the department is now draw 

ipplyis instead f vent For jot vort en thousand and up, it ing up a regulatory code.) 

ro } tre orty-fy wlla 4 few bureaus, like J. B. Fraser Execu- 
osing len f Mi placement bureaus are reputable tive Placement Consultants, of Montreal 
int i tI [ SI ! n ! not Those that are not nd Toronto (where I was told that the 
ipiovel i! . ) letected quick ly enougl pest JODS never appeal in newspapel 
Fo i pri the pla n | y k for a fee to get each applicant ids’), take considerable pains to screen 
r om! rf p I eputable ones dont ind ipplicants. Others simply record a man’s 
intn nd Kperier On foront ft insist on psychological testing and name, experience and telephone number! 
r omp fo ich they charge addi ind tell him to wait until he hears from 
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discovering new and fascinating places, doing new things... 





Look for those charming coun- 
try inns 


Let your car take you where you 
can make new friends... 


Or perhaps drive out to try a 
new fishing hole. 
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them. And at least one placement bureau, 


Technical Service Council, in Toronto 
which bird-dogs jobs for engineers, scien 
tists and executives, is a non-profit or 
ganization supported by two hundred 
companies across Canada 

The Technical Service Council esti 
mates that about a third of all people 
it an executive level, or those hoping to 
nove up to that level register with 
employment agencies when planning to 
change jobs 

Another non-profit source of job in 
formation is the executive and profes 
sional placement division of the National 
Employment Service. This may sound like 
in improbable place to look for an exec 
utive job, but the NES is by far the 
largest placement bureau in Canada, and 
its people often hear of upper-level jobs 
through inquiries about openings at lower 
levels. NES is also likely to Know in what 
parts of the country men with particu 
lar qualifications are in demand 

A man shouldn't discount the possi 
bility, either, of marching straight into 
the company he wants to work for and 
asking for a job. This isn’t like to land 
him tin the ten-thousand-dollar bracket 
but here too he might be surprised. One 
personnel director told me: “If an espe 
cially promising man walks into my of 


fice and there’s 


10 spot for him, there 
a good chance we'll try to make one.’ 
Whatever source he seeks out in look 
ing for a job, a man should know before 
hand what the top price is for his serv 
ices On the open market. Here again 
say executives, many applicants have 
only a foggy idea of how much they're 
worth. And salaries vary tremendously, 
even tor jobs demanding similar talents 
and responsibilities. An engineer who set 
out looking for a job in Toronto recently 
might have landed any one of three jobs, 
each of which called for a man of thirty 
five to forty-five, of similar training and 


experience: 


Plant superintendent, to supervise the 
work of three hundred employees 

Assistant general manager of an Amer! 
can subsidiary in Canada, to help set up 
new plants and supervise market research 
General manager of an Ontario firm 


marketing a new product, to begin on his 


own, later co-ordinating a small group 
ot engineers 
Similar though they seem, the first jol 


paid only $8,500 a year; the second 
carried a starting salary of fifteen to 
twenty thousand; the third a starting 
salary of nine thousand plus bonuses 
climbing to twenty-six thousand within 
two years, with a later potential of fifty 
thousand 

Some people who accept lowe! salaries 
than they can command do so because 
of impatience rather than ignorance, ac 
cording to Neil Macdougall of the Tech 
nical Service Council. On the average, it 
takes his staff three months to a year to 
find a man a ten-thousand-dollar job, but 
many men won't wait that long. They 
settle for less 


When an offer 


comes up that looks 
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SMALL CONSOLATION 
Losing my hair 
Has this to its credit 

At least I no longer 


Have reason to dread it! 
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good, a wise applicant will discreetly 
investigate the company. He may 
dig into the files of business newspapers 


to find the firm’s financial 


even 


record over 
the years and its rate of executive turn- 
over. He will also find out something 
about the staff, since much of his success 
in the company will depend on his ability 
to become a member of “the team.” 
Executive teams vary widely from one 
company to another, according to Dr. W 
H. Cruickshank, a 
psychiatrist 


former practising 


who is vice-president and 
general manager of the Toronto area for 
Bell Telephone of Canada He says 
nearly every company develops “an over- 
all character,” One placement expert even 
claims: “I can spot a 
man by his offbeat 


Chemical 
personality.” 


Dow 


“Let’s face it,” another consultant told 
me, “you are going to have a much easier! 
with someone 
thinks and behaves like you than with a 
man who, though he 


time getting along who 
has equal ability, 


has interests remote from yours.” 

His comment is especially true of the 
applicant’s potential boss, and many men 
who have sat through job interviews, pay 
ing little or no attention to what their po 
tential bosses were like, have regretted 
this oversight later. Failure to find out 
what other people think of a potential 
boss can also be a serious mistake. In one 
extreme case, a junior executive in To 
ronto had a friendly chat with a potential 
employer, accepted the job and found 
everything going well at first. Then he 
discovered what he could have found out 
beforehand: the boss was a practising 
homosexual 

On the other hand, getting the right 
boss can be a major factor in a man’s 


reaching the ten-thousand-dollar level 
At a management refresher course at the 
Western Ontario’s School 
Administration, fifty 
executives, among them two corporation 
presidents, all rated this factor as impor- 


tant in their 


University of 


of Business senior 


success. One member of 


the course typically described his boss 
this way 
“He had a 


business, a 


complete knowledge of 


searching and _ inquisitive 
mind, ability to draw out subordinates 


by questioning and correcting miscon- 
ceptions and inaccuracies without emo- 
tionally upsetting me. I soon learned to 
be well prepared on any subject I went 
to speak to him about and kept myself 
informed on current condi- 


tions around the mill. Some sessions were 


completely 


sticky—but you always knew you were 


dealing with a gentleman equipped to 
discuss and direct the business.” 

When a man’s landed the right job 
at a good salary, with the right boss, 


what can he do to gain promotion? 

“In considering a man for promotion,” 
says Cruickshank of Bell Telephone, “the 
quality I look for is a sense of responsi 
bility over and above his particular job.’ 
A man whose only strong incentive is 
money, Cruickshank adds, is seldom the 
man who gets the promotion. The job 
Look 


he works harder and 


itself must be a challenge to him 
at Eddie Taylor 


for longer hours than most people I 


know. And it’s not because /ie needs the 
money. 


Most other executives agree that 


as it may sound, the man who catches 
the boss's eye is the man who throws 
himself into his work with greater enthu 
siasm than his colleagues do 

What about the possibility of a jealous 


supervisor s deliberately holding back an 
ambitious subordinate for fear of being 
shown up in front of the top brass? This 
Riddell 
assistant manager of Executive Selection 


Consultants, in 


is a rare occurrence, says D. B 


Toronto. In all his ex- 
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perience in interviewing men registering 
for jobs in the middle and senior income 
° ‘ brackets, he has encountered this com- 


plaint only a couple of times 


eee Executives also agree that education 
re or lack of it—will often have less bear 

= - wel rng ing on a man’s chances than many people 

° : : . magine. Many big companies have men 

ae : t the top who bypassed university on the 


some have men at the execu 


way p } 
tive leve who never did acquire so 
O yuch as a formal high-school graduation 
certificate but who have educated 
“ ; +} t > 1e 
hemselves in the body of knowledge 

® | 5 Seat ee 

~ » & demanded by their particular business 
J } \ ) But the number of executives without 





niversily training oO! Its equivaient IS 


definitely declining, says Rhys Sale, presi 
lent of Ford of Canada. “In consider 
ng men for promotion, other things 
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is interested enough in the company as 
a whole to have delved into problems 
outside his own department. 

Another thing a boss will usually 
watch for—at the training course and 
back in the office—is some sign that a 
man has the ability and courage to make 
decisions. Experts in business adminis 
tration and management development say 
that a man who has all the textbook 
qualities for success but can’t make decl- 
sions is like a poker player who always 
folds when the stakes get high. Says Bil 
Robinson. of Rohm & Haas Co. of Can 
ada The man you want ts the one who 
if he has to, can make decisions without 
all the information at hand.” 

A man on the way up must also learn 
how to delegate authority Rhys Sale 
notes that “the higher an executive goes 
the less he is able to rely on his own pat 
ticular technical skill or knowledge, and 
the more he relies on other people.” It 
is therefore important to be a sound 
judge of other men’s abilities for, as Sale 
points out, “the success of a top execu 
tive is mainly dependent on his being 
ible to surround himself with highly 
competent associates 

Thats the view from the top. Thou 
sands of men, of course, will never enjoy 
that view. But they may be better ofl 
than they realize. Professor John Mor 
gan. of the University of Toronto's 
School of Social Work, believes it is un 
fortunate that modern society tends to 
judge a man’s worth by the amount of 
money he’s paid. Not that he feels there's 


thing wrong with earning all the mat 


} 


ket will pay dul a ne notes Now, 
vhat does it really tell me when a man 
makes ten thousand a year? Oniy that 
someone ts willing to pay him that much. 
Even if he iy werth it, he may sull be an 


undesirable individual * 
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The Johnson twins’ 


sunny brush with tragedy 





Continued from page 15 
healthy girls is ke as two peas 
freckles and sandy curls and level blue- 
ray eyes and lots of energy 

On Sunday, a fine warm day, they sat 


ut most of the afternoon in their jeans 
trying to get a tan; later, after a leisure 
y supper, Moira stretched luxuriously 
and said, “I feel so wel The next morn- 
ing at six she roused her mother and 
said she had an awful headache 

Mrs. Johnson, a vivacious, dark-haired 


woman with a bright, crooked smile, told 


her daughter to take an aspirin and go 
back to bed. By seven, when the house- 
hold usually arose Moira was vomit- 


ing. Between bouts, she lay in bed trying 


not to whimper. Mrs. Johnson recalls, 
She kept Saving I'm sort I'm sort 
I asked her why but she didn't insW 
Nola, who shared her room, announced 


she was going to stay home with Moira. 

Shortly after nine, when Mrs. Johnson 
was gossiping on the phone with a 
friend, her husband called out from up- 


stairs, “Moira’s had a convulsion.” 


Always Perfectly Healthy 


By ten o'clock, when the family doc- 
tor, George Fortier, arrived, Moira was 
in a coma, and the uncontrollable shud- 
ders of convulsion were almost con- 
tinuous 

Fortie! i big brusque sandy haired 


young man, examined her and, in a mo- 
mentary lapse of the seizures, managed 
to take her blood pressure. It was 
astoundingly high. He called the police 
imbulance from nearby Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue You cant treat seizures at 
home.” he said recently And I could 
only guess what was wrong with her. She 
might be epileptic. It might be some type 
of hemorrhage. Or a congenital abnor- 
mality of a blood vessel, or some form 
of head injury. Or I might have guessed 
at severe kidney damage, but I had no 
clue. There was no history of renal 
trouble 

Aside from the childhood diseases and 

brief urinary infection that had been 
treated with penicillin when she was four 
Moira had always been perfectly healthy 

Fortier phoned the Montreal Neuro 
logical Institute and told them he was 
sending in an emergency patient 

Mrs. Johnson, hastily tidied for the 


street, rode in the ambulance with Moira 


ying to hold her on the stretcher, try 
ing to keep the tongue depressor in 
Moira’s mouth so she couldn't bite her 
tongue It kept s ipping Out, so I finally 
my thumb she recalls She 

it it several times At the Neurologica 
Institute Moira was whisked away on a 
cher and Mrs. Johnson went and sat 
ting room. At suppertime she 

finally roused herself and walked down 
to a Murrays restaurant for an omelet 
ind some coffee, then went back and 
vaited until one of the nurses said there 
was no point in staying any longer. Just 
veo! she left she looked into Moira’s 
oom. Moira lay, still in coma, with her 
sound in gauze and tied to the 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINI JU 





Dads who know the whole story 


get the life insurance with bigger returns 


Wouldn’t you like to be many hundreds of 
dollars ahead — when the need for family 
protection has passed and your life insur- 
ance turns into cash or retirement income? 
Your Mutual Life of Canada policy can 
bring you such bigger returns, returns far 
in excess of your actual premium payments. 


The reason is the savings which arise 
from the big dividends you get from the 
Mutual. The Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of Canada has an outstanding 


dividend record. Yearly dividends are sub- 
stantial and when left to accumulate at 
interest they provide a very attractive in- 
vestment. The retirement value of a Mutual 
Life policy-plus-dividends is one of the most 
impressive values in Canadian life insurance. 


Why not get the story on how you, per- 
sonally, can benefit. The Mutual Life of 
Canada representative in your community is 
at your service, or write to the Head Office, 
Waterloo, Ontario. 
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i sat t! e. » how u’re supposed to feel when a doctor tells you your child can’t live’ 








les of th yt. SI lr 1 been confi 1 and the doctors knew the M Johnson officially that Moira would 

ousn for two mo lay hronic infection was so far advanced not live I sat there listening to him,” 

4 routir y had % idy showr n both kidneys that Moira already had she remembers wondering how you 

he pl n of kidn { | ynly fiv percent kidney function At vere supposed to feel.” Mr. Johnson, a 

doctor if yncluded 1 { la nost e could live six months to a I lark man. who has since died, mostly 

fro t} f Tt Jol had been told tl 1 home through the crisis looking 
inf ( he he kid ( v not ti i week ite! ifter the other children 

} f f Moira d been transferred to Nola hesitantly takes p the story 

lea ' p Roval Vict Hos] th Dr. Johr After Mum talked to Dr. Dossetor she 

B | Do oO rT V na service LOl¢ ooked scared. I asked her what had hap 
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pened and that was when she told me 
Nola herself looks scared for a moment 
and blurts, “I don’t like to think about 
it. The day Moira got sick . or any 
thing.” 

What happened next still rather startles 
Dr. Dossetor, the shy, burly young Eng 
lishman who was, as a member of the 
enal service, in day-to-day charge of the 
case almost from the beginning. As a 
renal specialist. he was aware that a 
pioneer renal transplant had been accom 
plished at Peter Bent Brigham Hospital 
in Boston two days before Christmas 
1954, and that it had been done six more 
times at the same hospital and once in 
France. But he didn’t quite know how to 
go about asking Nola if she would be 
willing to make the sacrifice. Though the 
human body can operate with only one 
kidney, the loss of the other removes a 
natural safeguard. Thus, besides facing 
the normal risks of major surgery, Nola 
would have to spend the rest of her life 
guarding against any threat to her re 
maining kidney. If she married,‘for ex 
ample, she would have to be coddled 
through any pregnancy because of the 


increased risk of infection 


“Nola’s just volunteered” 


Finally, about ten days after Moira 
was admitted to hospital, Dossetor ex 
plained the possibility of saving Moira’s 
life to Mrs. Johnson, and asked if she 
would be willing to talk to Nola. “Oh 
that’s all right said Mrs. Johnson 
Nola’s just volunteered 

Nola, in fact, had spontaneously re 


called a U.S. wire-service photograph 


she’d noticed in the newspaper a few 
weeks earlier. The picture had caught 
her eye because it showed a woman with 


a tiny baby. The cutline underneath had 
caught her eye because it mentioned 
twins. The new mother was newsworthy 
it seemed, because. as one of identical 
twins, she had been party to one of the 
first renal transplants in Boston. Now, 
faced with the doctor's verdict on Moira 
she remembered it. When Dossetor ex 
plained the hazards she said. “That's 
fine.” 

Now began a month of tests and 
analyses to prove beyond reasonable 
doubt that the twins were indeed biologi 
cally identical born from the same 
egg. For the essence of the operation Is 
to hoodwink nature. Normally the body 
will graft only onto itself; it will reject 
any alien material. Recently experiments 
have been conducted with total-body radi 
ation to knock out the body’s defenses 
against foreign bodies and thus trick it 
into accepting an alien kidney; but the 
results are not yet conclusive, nor has a 
new drug to suspend the immunity re- 
action, 6-MP. been proved. And in 1958 
it was still inevitable that Moira’s body 
would destroy the kidney from an ordi 
nary donor. Only an organ from an 
identical twin would be so utterly fa 
miliar that the body would own it 

There is no simple sure test for iden 
tical twinship; there are only series of 
observations and analyses that push the 
statistical odds up to reasonable certain- 
ty. Geneticists from McGill University 
began by examining aud comparing hair 
color (both light brown with reddish 
tinge) and texture (straight); iris color 
and texture (blue-gray with a narrow 
yellow area around the pupil); ear shape 
(both with unattached lobe) and tooth 
shape (both with prominent central uppe! 
incisér)» They took finger and toe prints 
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and tested for the inherited ability to 
taste phenyl-thiocarbonide The twins’ 
blood was compared and found identical 
for all major blood groups and many of 
the subgroups A piece of skin from 


ach was grafted to the other to see if 


he body could be fooled ‘Look,” said 
Moira recently. pointing to a square of 
kin puckered edges on her upper! 






n Tha bit of Nola 
On May 5 the geneticists submitted a 
final memo to the urology service at the 
Vic putting the odds in favor of identi 
twinship at 99.9989 percent 
In the meantime court permission had 
o be sought for the operation. Normally, 


n Quebec, the signed consent of a par- 


ent or guardian is enough for an opera 


tion on a minor. But in Nola’s case the 
surgery was to be performed on a healthy 
child. Dr. John Merrill, one of the renal 


team at Peter Bent Brigham Hospital tn 
Boston, calls the moral problem acute 
n the case of a minor asked to donate 
i kidney 

But Merrill adds, “Permission has been 
eranted on the ground that the healthy 
child would suffer more from the psychi 
al loss of his twin than from the physio 
vical loss of a kidney that can _ be 
ired.” 
On Thursday, May 8, a special court 
ordel! for the operation was obtained 
through the Superior Court of Quebec 
The operation was scheduled for the fol 
lowing Wednesday, May 14. It was to be 
performed by a team headed by a vas 


lar specialist, Dr. Josephus Luke, and 


cl 
a urologist, Dr. Kenneth MacKinnon, 
now urologist-in-chief at the Vic, who 
would actually remove the kidney from 
Nola and, later, complete the delicate 
ink between it and Moira’ bladder 
ViacKinnon had gone to Boston for three 
days’ instruction in the procedures and 
on his return, practiced them on a 
cadaver in the pathology building 

The night before the operation, Moira 
nearly died. During the preceding weeks 
her high blood pressure and convulsions 


had been controlled with drugs, and the 


infection with antibiotics. In addition, a 
special diet had been prescribed and 
doses of protein-forming hormone ad- 
ministered to reduce the amount of waste 
the diseased kidney had to deal with 

Even so, more and more urine was re 
turning to the bloodstream, producing a 
sort of potsonous intoxication Suddenly 
she began to vomit again. to have fever 
and chills, to turn gray and finally stu 
porous. “Her time was running out,” D1 
MacKinnon comments bluntly 

At eight on Wednesday morning Nola 

d Moira were wheeled into adjoining 


ting rooms. In one room, Dr. Luke 








opened Moira and clamped off and cut 
the artery and veins that were being 
diverted from the pelvis to hook the 
new kidney into Moira’s circulatory sys 
tem. The kidney was to be inserted at the 
front-right just under the appendix at the 
edge of the pelvic cavity, a position dic- 
tated in part by the necessarily shortened 
connection with the bladder. In the other 
room Dr. MacKinnon started removing 
Nola’s left kidney Thirty minutes later 
e lifted it out. slipped it into a surgical 
tray and carried it in to Dr. Luke in the 
other room. Then, while Luke put it in 


place and joined the arteries and veins, 
he went outside for a cigarette. 

The essence had been speed. The brain 
will die in three to four minutes without 
its blood supply The kidney probably 
can’t survive more than ninety minutes 
and even if it’s out for shorter periods 
there may be later complications. Nola 
donated kidney was cut off from blood 
for only fifty-eight minutes—just three 
over the record set in Boston. The 
operation took three more hours to com 
plete but the rest was routine 


Nola was at home in Baie d’Urfeé again 


in ten days. Moira had to stay four more 
weeks. Because the greatest risk was in- 
fection, her room had to be kept as sterile 
aS an Operating theatre. For seventeen 
days her private nurses had to change 
completely before re-entering if they 
eft the room for any reason at all. She 
was allowed no books, radio, flowers o1 
rifts and, for amusement, was driven to 
earning to read the impenetrable charts 
ind graphs that completely papered one 
wall of her room. For perhaps the most 
complicated part of the transplant was 


the exhaustive postoperative analysis of 
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NEW MOBILOIL SPECIAL—the multigrade NEW MoObsBILOIL—an entirely new heavy-duty 
motor oil specially designed to give the complete formula gives you more for your money. New 
protection engines need in today’s start-stop, Mobiloil gives effective 24-hour engine protec- 
short-trip driving! tion on the road or in the garage! 
e keeps all parts, including hydraulic valve- @ greater protection than ever before against 
lifters, super clean power-robbing engine deposits 
@ gives better gasoline and oil economy @ more protection against rust and acid damage 
e makes starting easier battery life longer @ gives quick starting and instant flow of oil 
@ protects all year ’round, under all driving to vital engine parts 
conditions e@ available in correct grades for every season 
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The biggest thing in music 


Wurlilzer 


fanatics will spend thousands of dollars 


and vears of their time to assemble an outsize pipe-organ, 


Then they Il w reck their home to install 


An advanced case of Wurlilzeritis: Dr. Ray Lawson 
Montreal 


rgan fan, retrieve pipe from a 


ViIGTAVIGION 


technical advances like stereophonic tape, are carted off 
So, ever since the soundtrack made the organist obso 
ete and the wide screen crowded the equipment into 
liscard, a sturdy roup of sentiment ts has been re 
n rea ni 1 ng theatre organs in the 
ymwn hon 
| nan NK i lo n Ho 28 ito 
nto cnr ontracted is a yout € i matine 
Shea I n Toronto. In the intermission the 
Wurlilzer. o n electric lift. rose from the pit wit 
Quentit Mac t t the console ind youn Holvwe 
nstant burst aw from his parent nd ran down the 
houtin I want one. I want one Conn Smythe 
Oo S| oO for Maple Leaf Gardens wher 





theatre 





s. 


Lawson, John Holywell. Bernie Venus and Don Hyde 


the theatre was razed. but he didn’t need the console and 
Holywell snapped it up as the starter piece for his own 
issembly 

absorbing. Bernard 


The mania is also exacting and all 


thought it worth 
IBM 


a Wurlitzer from the Granada theatre 


Venus of Unionville. near Toronto, 


squeezing $750 from his salary as an machine 


issembler to buy 


in Buffalo: then he forked out another $750 just to get 
it trucked to his And Don Hyde of Buffalo, N.Y 


home 


thought worth quitting his job as a Univac service 
engineer to leave himself more time for rebuildin 
Wurlilzers 

Furthermore. once contracted, the fever stays in the 


system. Phil Savage, an old-time theatre organist who ts 
salesman of electronic organs. was invited to play 
Dr. Lawson’s WurliTzer not long ago. At the first toucl 
Now 


shore 


now a 


after thirty-two years his old passion reawakened 
he muses, “I own some land down along the south 
of the St. Lawrence As soon as the price is right I'm 
going to sell it and get my own theatre organ 

But D1 
of this esoteric enthusiasm in 


Now forty-six. he contracted what he calls Wurlilzer 


Lawson himself is perhaps the best example 


action 


tis or his compulsive neurosis when he was growing up 
on a farm near London. Ont. A son of Ray Lawson 
formerly e lieutenant-governor of Ontario and Cana 


dian consul-general in New York, young Lawson spent 


much of his spare time building radio receivers and 


huddling over them to hear concerts by organist Jesse 


Crawford at the console of the WurliTzer in New York's 


At home, Lawson inspects wooden pipe; hes adde 


to his house to make room for the WurliTzer he bot 
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Paramount theatre. After World War II, 





® when he had married and settled in 
Montreal, Lawson began the hunt for a 
Wurlilzer of his own. He found en- 
1usiasts all over Canada and the U.S. 
and at least three monthly magazines 
ind one quarterly Fibia, published 
by the American Association of Theatre 
Organ Enthusiasts completely devot- 
ed to the field 
Lawson was unusually lucky he fi- 
nally found a Wurlilzer ready-accumu- 
lated in Des Plaines, a suburb of Chi- 
cago. The console had come from the 
Strand theatre in Madison. Wis. Most of 
the pipes had also come from the Strand, 
or from the Tiffin theatre in Chicago. In 
ill, some thirty-seven organs across the 
continent had been cannibalized to pro 
ide the components 
Lawson bought it for $2,000 
lo install it, he paid $3,000, rebuilt 
his home, moved in a wiring specialist 
from Portland. Ore., as a house guest for 
eight months, and supplied a delivery 
oom for a baby. The electrician arrived 
ith his pregnant wife and, being a 
unch Christian Scientist, she insisted 
yn having her baby unaided, right in the 
doctors home when the time came 
Caused quite a stir around town,” re- 
calls Lawson, with restraint 
In the meantime partitions had been 
knocked out and a seven-foot extension 
idded to make one huge room of the 
front end of Lawson's two-and-a-half 
story house. On one side of the room an 
; entire eighteen-foot wall was paneled with 
4 narrow wooden shutters to control the 


volume. They open into twin chambers 
that house the inner works reeds 
drums, chimes na more than fourteen 
hundred pipes ranging from a few inches 
to sixteen feet 

The Lawson installation was theoreti- 
cally completed a year ago and was in 
augurated by dancing in the streets: on 
McGill Graduation Day the two older 
Lawson children and some fellow under- 


raduate staged a street dan 


ce to the 
rains of the organ pealing through the 
Lawson's open front door 

But, like a true hobbyist, Lawson can't 
collecting. Only this Easter he led a 
avengel nt through three of Mont 
s old movie-houses and emerged wit! 
us fellow fans 
John Hollywell, Bernie Venus and Don 
Hyde 

I've got an instrument worth $50,000 
now, he says triumphantly 


Of course he adds truthfully that’s 
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This little booklet will help you get over 
any feelings of inferiority 
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for LOW-COST 
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This 54 foot installation was started only 2 hours 
igo and we're half finished already! 


“As you can see, we're doing the job in two bites 
time. That way, one lane is 
always open for traffic. There is no tie-up—no detour 
road to build! 


one side of the road at ¢ 


“But don't get the idea this is a femporary installa- 
tion, just because we're doing it so fast! 


“Galvanized Steel Culverts will outlast any culverts 


you can name. A fifty-year life is normal. For one 
thing, they're flexible. Soil shifting, frost, or sudden 
load impact that would crack rigid culverts don’t 
affect steel 

“And everyone knows how well galvanized steel 
stands up to rust, corrosion and frost. 

“Notice the name Dofasco? That tells you that this 
is 2-0z. coated copper-bearing culvert stock. It’s yous 
guarantee of the most durable galvanized steel culvert 
stock made!’ 


DOMINION FOUNDRIES AND STEEL, LIMITED 
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HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


1960 


Write for free booklet illustrating how 54'steel culvert 
was installed under 2 lane road with no traffic disruption iN CANADA?" 


Ask before 
you buy 
“IS IT MADE 
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nation of tyrants and serfs, we are seeing 
the development of middle-class respect 
ability and middle-class achievement 
History is reminding us that even in Rus 
sia the real rulers must be drawn from 
the intelligent bourgeoisie. 

It was the English who created that 
significant section of the community 
known as the middle classes. No longer 
in Britain do the gentry rule the country 
or the trade unions dictate to Parliament 
The power 1s with the middle classes 
from whom are drawn the scientists, the 
heads of industry and the leaders of gov 
ernment. It is true that Britain has a 
monarch and an upper chamber in Parlia 
ment, but the power is firmly in the 
hands of the elected representatives in 
the House of Commons 

4 wise friend of mine, just returned 
from Russia, makes the claim that the 
high standard and the wide spread of 
scientific education are achieving remark 
able results. The output of manufactured 
goods and the quality of the output ts 
moving upward all the time 

No longer is the individual Russian 
willing to work for just enough to keep 


him alive. And no longer is he content to 


live and die solely for | 


is country. He 
wants a TV set, just as your family and 


house 


mine want one. He wants a bette! 
and a car 

There is no reason to suppose that 
Khrushchov will change the facade of 
things. He will denounce capitalism as a 
crime against humanity and he will be 
forced to transfer more and more author- 
ity to the industrialists whose factories 
are altering the Russian scene beyond 
belief 

From that to an elected parliament on 
traditional lines will inevitably emerge. It 
was the Industrial Revolution in Britain 
that ended the rule of the upper classes 
and, after much struggle, produced the 
Britain we know today. I am certain that 
Russia is moving relentlessly, even if 
slowly, to a new concentration of human 
dignity. Power is already moving into the 
hands of the middle classes, strange 
though it may seem to allot such a de 
scription to what is happening 

Russia is a deeply troubled country. It 
has a dictator who has served his coun 
try well but who lacks the stature of 


mat 


ire leadership. It has on its borders 
the immense nation of China, which 
gazes lustfully upon Siberia as the only 
territory for the overspill of the increas 
ing Chinese population. It has antagon 
ized the United States, which is the most 
powerful industrial power in the world 
and possessed of the greatest air striking 
force 

Is it any wonder that the Russian 
people look upon Britain, France and 
America and say This is what we want 

a system of society where there 1s 
good reward for good work, better re 
ward for better work, and outstanding 


reward for outstanding achievement’? 


STAMP OF MOBILITY 


To market, to market 
the shopper tramps, 
Home with a handful 
of trading stamps; 
Back to the market 
to choose her “free prize.” 
(All she really gers free 
is the exercise.) 
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The Banks of Canada Canadian 
... bulwark of a publications... ready 


strong, vigorous source of vital 
economy business information 


Canada’s chartered banks are at the very core of our economic system. They were 
formed to meet the needs of early agriculture, milling, lumbering and general 
trade. They expanded to finance the transition of this country from an agricultural 
to an industrial nation. With branches from east to west, and from primitive 
northern mining camps to the largest commercial and industrial cities of southern 
Canada, our banks bring the great resources of large organizations to remote 
communities, spread risks widely and help assemble savings for new development. _— ‘aby nee ye 
The Canadian banks have weathered depressions and financial crises without panic. Se eer: : = -- 

They have financed prosperity. They are uniquely Canadian _— i 
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Canada’s national magazines, financial and business publications also make an 
impressive contribution to the nation’s economic health and welfare They inter- 
pret economic trends, report the activities of our banking institutions and keep us 
informed about our country, its people and the events that shape our destiny. 
logether they maintain and strengthen the priceless vehicle of Canadian expression, 
They are part of the Canadian way—the best way for Canadians. 


MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


Head Office—481 University Avenue, Toronto 2 © 1242 Peel Street, Montreal 2 01030 W. Georgia Street, 


Vancouver 
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Car accidents: Does it matter who’s guilty? 





Continued from page 20 


any money ind assessed this one at 


twenty-five thousand, so the old people 
hurt. But the 
so found them a hundred percent 


Mind 


must have been badly 


jury a 


negligent. They didn't get a dime 


you, their case must have been hopeless 
for a iry to cut them off like that. but 
it was terrible to see. The young lawyel 


went so pale. I thought he'd faint. The 


Olid couple went oul crying 


This notion of negligence and the 


iw of torts generally is. slightly 
schizophrenic,” says (¢ A. Wright, dean 
of the University of Toronto law school 
First it says that damages are not a 
punishinent, that theyre merely an at 
tempt to restore the victim as much 

money ever can to his condition 
before the accident But then it says 
nobody but the wrongdoer should pay: 


the guilty party must be identified so 
he can bear the loss Why? We have 


criminal courts to punish the wrong 
doer, including the trafic offender 


Mr. Justice Samuel Hofstadter. a New 


York Supreme Court judge, says the 
tomobile itself is the real cause of 
icciden iccidents are simply going to 
Nappel even oO easonably prudent 
peopl He quotes Dr. J. L. Malfetti, of 
the Safety Research Institute of Colum 
bia University No driver, given cause 
enoug! s immune to unsafe driving be 
havio Anvon n be affected by high 
\ hypno on ion ad stretches: or 
osin Ihe conce ol eed ind space 
el Owing {fro i¢ in woul 
to Ve Wy | < fo Hi imp, Ol D\ 
tension por Oo ue 
Nor rst Can lan 1dge 
nd i C n (nat Darring 
e failut € iccident Is 
0) ( | oO can decide 
ose |! | € mn2zdoe should 
2 desc es compulso 
oO Th) in [ pp 
to a la choo! theo 1¢ l ni eel 
Oo roo ears 
Cont in m, Edson Livingston 
Haines a courtroom iwye and the 
fifty-three-vear-old senior partner in a 
thirteen-man Toronto law firn S no 
Spoaen C¢ mpilor ol Os ins ince a 
oug! Ne c mn about fifty-five 
nousand dollar a vea out of the law 
of ne enc i t stands More 
OV Haine ict Ost entirely for 
lal nsurance co nic whic ire 
bitte OPPosc ( in Kind of com 
p ( omo n ee sp 
oO ns nc 
After 1 tv years Of negligence Cases 
most of them arising from trafhe acci 
dents. Haines savs Theoretically. find 
ing Out WhO Was it tault should be 
simple [he witnesses are all sworn to 
eli the trut the eport only what they 
Suw ind Neard. and ive coul finds the 
facts. Actually, nothing of the sort hap 


pens. A trial is a highly complex and 


personal proceeding. in which the evi 


dence is often in marked conflict. And 


juries arent coldly logical at all times 


If an Irish laborer with a whisky nose 


walks in front of a car driven by a car- 


penter, the laborer will be found partly 


at fault: hell be lucky to get his hospital 


expenses. 


MACLEAN 


“But if a father of four children wan 
and is killed by a 
truck. the 
all about his negligence in its anxiety to 


department 
will forget 


ders out 


store delivers jury 





take care of the family at the expense of 
a wealthy 

Canadian 
which also want compulsory 
kind of scheme the CCI 
Saskatchewan 


corporation.’ 


organized -labor groups 


loss insur 
ance. favor the 
government operates in 
Haines disagrees. “The insurance 
and they're going to 
even if it takes 


thoughtful insur 


private 
companies can do 
have to.” he told me. 
twenty-five years. The 
beginning to see that com 


inevitable, but 


ance men are 


pulsory insurance is they 


won't tell you so for the record. They'd 
be drummed out of the lodge 


I know 


posed to loss 


most senior counsel are op 


insurance. They also op 


posed workmen's compensation, but it 


came. Every great legal reform has com« 
from outside the practising profession 
Trial lawyers tend to look down on 
people they call theorists. And trial law 
yers. of course. have a financial stake in 
the status Yuo. Thousands of accidern 


victims. meanwhile. must be sufferin 


without compensation.’ 


A maximum of $10,000 


Part of the financial hardship—what 


fraction no one knows—is inflicted | 


uninsured drivers. especially in Quebec 
which has. sixt housand seriou iC 
lent eal bare naif it venic 
nsured nd no n hed judgmen 
fund 
Outside Quebec, al one xtreme } i 
Saskatchewan, at the other, the emall v 
ing eight provinces have nlla 
same svstem Unt Vou Nave our hi L 
accident liabilit Insurance Is Optional C 
t eignt or ninety percent of drive - 
e som Once vou collide with som 
one ind cant pay the damage oO 
icens pended nti Ol el in 
inc Meanwhile the victim ts paid 
the unsatisfied judgment fund up to a 


point 


Ihe most any provincial fund will pa 


to One injured person its ten thousand 


UOlla is D John Cowie has tound out 


Cowle twentv-eight-vear-old researc 

cnemi trom Scotiand s described | 

the Nationa Research Counc is Ong 
of the most brilliant younger scien 


While Cowie 
Novembe U 


we ve ever brought in 


driving home on a MUAY 


ning two vears ago, an unemployed ca 
penter called Lorenzo Gauvin drove int 
the young scientists car trom. behin 


Cowie’s spine was broken. He spen 


next year in hospital. He will be p 
yzed from the waist down for t 
of his life 

Judgment Wis awarded Lo Cowl 
$102,000, But Gat 


Old 


vainst Gauvin fol 


vin, although he was driving a new 


mobile. had no insurance, nO money, no 


real estate and few prospects. [he pa 


lyzed scientist and his young wife Nave 


sharply reduced themselves 
Assaly, 
the maximum ten thousand «iollars from 


barely oul 


prospects 


Louis Cowie’s lawver, collected 


the unsatisfied judgment fund, 


of-pocket expenses, and now says, “In 
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QUICK ! Speed it up fast with 
a few drops of 3-IN-ONE. 
Penetrates hard-to-get-at 
places. Doesn’t gum up. 
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Science Now Shrinks 
Piles Without 
Pain or Discomfort 


Finds Healing Substance That Relieves Pain 
And Itching As It Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


Toronto, Ont. (Special) — For 
the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and 
to relieve pain and itching. Thou- 
sands have been relieved with this 
inexpensive substance right in the 
privacy of their own home without 
any discomfort or inconvenience 

In case after case, while gently 
relieving pain actual reduction 
(shrinkage) took place 

Most amazing of all—results were 
so thorough that sufferers made 
statements like ‘‘Piles have ceased 
to be a problem!”’ 

The secret is a new healing sub- 
stance (Bio-Dyne)—discovery of 2 
famous scientific institute 

Now this new healing substance 
is offered in suppository or ointment 
form called Preparation H. Ask for 
it at all drug stores—money back 
guarantee. 
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for 
the rest of his life and garnishee his 


theory, you can chase the defendant 


wages. You rarely do. What you can re- 
cover isn't worth the trouble. The debtor 
can go into bankruptcy and he can later 
be discharged—freed of all his earlier 
debts—at the discretion of a judge. In 
any case, the first ten thousand dollars 
Gauvin produces goes back into the 
fund.” 

Even in Saskatchewan, the problem of 
the terribly injured victim who claims 
an adequately high award is unsolved 
A man with seventy-five percent-disabil- 
ity from spinal injuries, complete loss of 
hearing, and a four-square-inch scar, will 
collect only $3,900 automatically, with 
out regard to fault In 1948, two years 
after the scheme began, Saskatchewan 
added compulsory liability insurance to 
its loss insurance scheme, so that acci 
dent victims can now sue in court for 
awards above the arbitrary scale just as 
in any other province. But the limit for 
One injured person is still ten thousand 
dollars 

Recently, the manifest imperfections of 
the system I have been describing have 
prompted British Columbia to tighten its 
insurance laws, the Canadian Bar Asso 
ciation’s Quebec branch to study the gap 
ing differences in awards for similar in 
juries, and Ontario to appoint a select 
committee to study compulsory auto 


mobile insurance 
“I'm no lobbyist. I'm invited” 


One of the most articulate and knowl 
edgeable people to appear before the On 
tario committee will be fighting com 
pulsory insurance at every step. He'll be 
E. S. Piper, a Montreal lawyer who is 
both general manager and counsel for 
the All Canada Insurance Federation, an 
association of two hundred and twenty 
liability companies, none of which wants 
the new business compulsory insurance 
would bring. They say the people who 
arent already covered are the irrespon 
sible drivers, the bad risks, the people 
who have most of the accidents. The 
more accident claims that are paid. the 
higher everyone’s premiums will go. And 
customers already complain about the 
high premiums 

Piper appears wherever any legislative 
committee is looking into any aspect of 
liability insurance. “But I’m certainly 
not an insurance-company lobbyist,” he 
says. “I'm usually invited to tell our side 
to these committees and, in any event, 
my presence is never disguised or con 
cealed 

“As for the idea that nobody is the 
wrongdoer in a traffic accident, I think 
someone must be. Last winter I myself 
skidded into an intersection in Montreal 
and hit another car. Now, I didn't mean 
to hit that woman’s car and I wasnt 
driving carelessly. But, sure, I was the 
wrongdoer—on a road that icy. I shoulc 
have gone a little slower 

“They talk about getting accident liti- 
gation out of the courts. Right now, per- 
haps two cases in a hundred get to court, 
and those two decisions give the adjust- 
ers a guide in settling the other ninety 
eight claims promptly and amicably. With 
loss insurance, who's to decide how 
much the victim gets? A jury. In that 
case, every single accident claim will go 
to court—fifty times as many! 

“In Saskatchewan, of course, they have 
a printed scale—so much for a lost leg 
But what's a leg worth to a clerk and 
what’s it worth to Boom Boom Geof 
frion? The same amount? 

“The annual premium on a new car 
in Saskatchewan is forty dollars, but I 
hope nobody thinks a government-oper- 
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The Real Secret of 
SU CESSFUL MARRIAGE 









Advice on how to be happily married 
was never so freely available as it is 
today 

Marriage problems are openly dis- 
cussed in newspaper columns and on the 
radio. Marriage advice is available from 
the man next door, who speaks from ex- 
perience...and from the psychologist, 
whose views come from study and re- 
search. There is no topic... from eti- 
quette to fidelity...on which advice 
and counsel are not available. 

Yet with all this marriage education, 
the modern divorce rate continues at an 
appalling high! 

This condition obviously is not due to 
ignorance of the so-called “facts of life.” 
It cannot be attributed to economic 
problems, for good times have been re- 
peatedly marked by a high divorce rate. 
Nor can it be blamed on the excuse of 
personal “incompatibility,” which so 
often appears in divorce petitions 

These and other practical problems 
undoubtedly contribute to marriage con- 
flicts, But the basic, fundamental cause 
of marriage failures goes deeper. It is the 
failure of many people to realize the true 
meaning of marriage...to recognize 
that it is a life-long union of a man and a 
woman... to see that its main purpose 
is the begetting and rearing of children. 

In Catholic eyes, marriage is, first of 
all, a contract which ...as with all con- 
tracts... must be governed by justice. A 
purely sentimental and physical attrac- 
tion between a man and a woman, which 
is not permeated by a sense of duty to 
each other and to God, is not the love 
upon which enduring homes are built 

But the Catholic Church teaches that 
marriage must be what God meant it to 
be ... and He made it not only a contract 
— but a Sacrament 

When the marriage of a man and a 
woman is a Sacrament, they receive 
title to all the divine helps necessary to 
overcome the disappointments and dif- 


SUPREME 





ficulties of domestic life. They are thus 
better able to overcome personality 
differences... better able to deal justly 
with each other... better able to under 
stand the many practical problems of 
living together 

Marriage is not a strictly private af- 
fair. It is the concern of the whole com- 
munity. It is the special concern of the 
Church, which is charged with safe- 
guarding this Sacrament. That is why 
the Catholic Church strives to impress 
the true nature of marriage upon all who 
hear her voice 

Whether you are already married 
or just thinking about it you will be 
helped by a pamphlet we will send you 
explaining the true nature of marriage 
and the blessings that come from a 
proper understanding of the married 
state. Write today for your free copy. It 
will come to you in a plain wrapper and 
nobody will call on you. Ask for Pam- 
phlet No. MM-19. 
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One baron delivers telegrams. another serves drinks in a 


club. One count tends chickens, another steers drunks from 


a hotel. In their homeland, they had their vast estates and 


their servants. Here, theyre cheerfully shouldering their 


burden in menial tasks. 
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ated scheme could charge so little in the 
east. Look at Saskatchewan's problem— 
only nine hundred thousand people, 
ibout three hundred thousand vehicles, 


naybe twelve thousand accidents a year. 


Compared to Montreal, they /ave 
no traffic 
Another opponent of compulsory in 
rance, Isadore Levinter, a _ veteran 
plaintiffs’ lawyer in Toronto, believes loss 
insurance 1s a threat to the jury system 
He points out that jury trials, for prac 
purposes, have been non-existent in 
New Brunswick civil actions for twenty- 
wo years. They're tried by a judge alone 
\ us haste to get rid of the jury 
stem 1 1 mistake he says. “Sure, I 
know peop i Levinter makes his 


iving from the jury system. So indeed 


I do. Our whole concept of justice Is 
rooted in the idea that an impartial tri 

nal decide who has injured whom 
Then, the wrongdoer must compensate 
I victim, but neither party can ask for 
inything better than a jury trial — it 


brings the common sense of the com 


nity at large into the court 

1 once had a case against a big bus 
ine, sO the defense got a special jury 
bank managers and the like—who could 
de Ape cted ot to hate big bus lines 
They still gave my client thirty thousand 





rs. The only legal people who dis 
trust a jury are the professors, the theor 
ists, who've never faced a jury 


Mr. Justice C. D. Stewart, of the Su 


preme Court of Ontario, says, “The idea 
of loss insurance has made the most 
headway in the U.S. You'll find many 


people who favor it have taken a course 
or done some teaching at the Harvard 
iw school or some _ othe! American 
college. Down there, they have problems 
about which they're justifiably worried, 
but we dont have those problems in 
Canada 

Court calendars are so crowded in the 
U.S., he points out, that it may take 


three years to bring a case to trial. If 


they could get rid of jury trials some- 
how, they could move faster You can 
get any case set down for trial in Can 


within three to six months,” Stewart 


ays, “and we dont spend two days to 
pick a jury; we do it in fifteen minutes 

We don't have doctors who speci lize 
in testifying for the plaintuff or for the 
defendant. We generally get unbiased 
medical evidence. And, of course, we 
don't have the contingent-fee system; it’s 
illegal in Canada 





ne contingent-fee system means an 


American lawyer can take a case on spec- 
ulation. He pays the running expenses of 
the trial, with the understanding that he 
gets half or a third of whatever he can 
collect in damages. Some personal-injury 
trials in the U.S. have become side- 
shows, and plaintiff's counsel is the bark- 
er. When a tennis player named Maureen 
(Littke Mo) Connolly injured her leg in 

collision, she retained Melvin Belli, a 
California negligence expert who has be 
come the scourge of U.S. insurance 
companies. Belli actually showed the jury 
movies of Littke Mo winning a tennis 
championship at Wimbledon, and she 
collected $95,000 though she doesn’t even 
limp from her injury. In a case where 
1 woman's leg had been cut off by a 
streetcar, Belli carried into court every 
day a leg-shaped package wrapped in 
butcher’s paper. When he finally un 
wrapped it, he displayed the artificial leg 
his client would have to wear. 

Mi Justice Stewart says, “Canada 
doesn’t want this method of compensat- 
ing traffic victims. But a printed scale 
giving everyone the same awards would 
be farcical.’ 

Edson Haines, the insurance company 
lawyer who favors compulsory loss in 
surance, concedes: “The proposal would 
be an experiment. And I don't think any- 
thing like the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, doling out money on a fixed scale, 
would work. Canadians don't like that 
kind of strait jacket. I hate administrative 
tribunals and arbitrary boards myself: 
they tend to become tin gods. But surely 
the method of arriving at awards is a 
detail. I think, if we can say to the courts 
themselves, this man is to be paid, regard- 
less of fault, we can then rely on them to 
assess damages. After all, the hospital 
bills are right there; you can add up what 
the victim has lost in wages; you can 
estimate his loss of future earnings if 
he's disabled 

‘This is the difference between assess- 
ing damages the jury can see, and decid 
ing the question of negligence in an accl 
deni it did not see. The jury never tries 
the accident that happened; it tries the 
accident it hears about. I’ve heard five 
witnesses describe the same _ accident 
You'd swear they were talking about five 
different ones. I don’t mean they're lying, 
but at sixty miles an hour the whole 
thing is over in the blink of an eye 

‘Yet a man’s financial salvation or 
ruin may hang on what some surprised 
witness thinks he saw in that fraction 
of a second.” 
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Mailbag 


Continued from page 4 


I DEPLORE the arrogant stupidity of 
the Mailbag correspondent who wrote 


ls (Advertis 


> 


that not copying commercia 


ing in the classroom, May 1) would 


deprive (a child) of a basic lesson in 

ndwriting k Ss It s hard to be 
lieve that there is no interesting writing 
nanui vailable for children’ which 
loes not brainwash them with brand 
name | ilso deplore the ipathy of 
Ol correspondents who accept the 
octop of advertising with its ten 
tlacles reaching into every spect of our 
ves ind mo deplorable of all 
into ol Chnools RILYS {Ulf oO! 
rAWA 


The Martin monument 


he article on Edward Martins mem 
orial (The woodcutter’s unwanted mem 
orial, June 4 contains a number of 
errors. | carved the monument not of 
concrete but ol i durabdie limestone 
from the Bedford Quarries (Indiana) 
Its cost was nearer $500 than $1,500 
Martin died by his own hand but had 
been highly esteemed for integrity, and 
he left an informal will leaving his sav 
ings to the RCMP whose organization 
Adminis 


barred the receipt of monies 
trators of the Northwest Territories, H 


Milton Martin and the Hon 


Lucien Dubuc, thereupon advertised for 


Justice 


claimants and receiving no replies within 


decided first to commem 





ind then pass the balance 


over to the crown. Some time after, a 
claimant appeared not a wife but a 
mother. The exhumation was to reveal 


an injury to a foot, not a collar bone 


but in fact it did neither. Some of the 


estate went in legal fees, but the esteem 
in which Martin was held prompted the 
Northern Alberta Railways and the Hud 
son's Bay Co. to convey the monument 
Smith FRANK 


and me freely to Fort 


NORBURY EDMONTON, 


Lismer abroad 


*hted to read your recent 


Arthur Lismer (A Cana 


I was delig 
article on Dr 
meets and teaches a 
1935 | 


dian art maste! 
new generation, May 7) In 
worked for one short year as a brush 
Lismer’s art 
Gallery 
inder the stern but friendly eye of his 
Nora McCullough \ 
Lismer’s Com 


ind bottle washer in Dr 


lasse il the Toronto Art 


assistant, Miss 
few years later, after Dr 


t 


monwealth lecture tour on children’s art, 


Miss Meé ough was asked to go to 
South Africa to start art classes there 
carrying out Dr. Lismer’s ideas Last 


year, on coming to London, England, I 
earched for suitable art class for my 


ly found one 


nine-year-old son. | fina 
in a small house in Hampstead, run by 
i charming South African woman, who 
had heard Dr. Lismer speak and, having 
been inspired by him, studied with Miss 
McCullough and then started this little 


school when she returned here. I knew 
my child was in good hands.—ALISON 


IGNATIEFTE LONDON ENGLAND 


“ As educational secretary for Thayen- 


danegea Chapter, IODE, I sent off to the 


Girls’ Convent High School in Roseau, 
Dominica, West Indies, one of our 
lopted schools, a » Ik screen print by 


Arthur Lismer. Before I had time to 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE JU! 


get to the library to find some _ bio- 
graphical information about Lismer to 
Maclean’s 
came out with the article and pictures 


send along to the _ school, 


about him. Very timely for me many 
thanks 
TON, ONT 


ELIZABETH MONAGHAN, BURLING- 


Bonnie Leitch’s gold mine 

I would like to set the record str 
on H. A 
ved (The Four 
Samuel Zacks 





(Bonnie) Leitch, who is 
Fabulous Lives of 


April 23) as “an ailing 


old prospector who pleaded for funds 

Bonnie Leitch, mv_ brother-in 
law, was neither old nor a prospector 
At the time of the story Maclean’s tells 
— of the trip to the site of what is now 
the Leitch Gold Mines — he had only 
recently been released from a_ sana 
torilum where treatment had beer neces 
sary as the result of a war disability 
Heavy rains had preceeded this three-mile 
trek through the bush and much of the 


1 
I 


walking was in soft swampy ground 


where the water was from two to ten 


inches deep. Leitch decided after an 


initial start that he was not in condition 
to make the trip, and returned to the 
plane, beached on the east shore of Lake 


Nipigon, to stay with his iong-time 
friend, the pilot and owner, Al Cheese 
man. Leitch died a few months late: 
it the age of thirty-seven The ore 
find, made by Russell Cryderman and 


his son Jim, was of such sensational 


nature that no pleading for funds foi 
development was necessary; it was a 
question of accepting the best offer 

BR, J. H.C, MCCLELLAND, VICE-PRESIDENT 


FORONTO - 


LEITCH GOLD MINES 
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A whisky you can stay with 


all evening. Very light and smooth, 


yetswith full satisfying whisky strength. 
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For the sake of argument 


’ 4 
continued from page 7 





- . But surely the deliberate exploitation of sex is a moral evil’’ 


‘ Re A fe Oo. i synod of 
of protest re Anglican diocese in Canada 
\ ' MM I f oO! t came forward to rec 
) ! ommend governmental action te require 
orruptior ) » get nore attractive appointments and amen 
coholist ties in beer parlors. The aim was to dis 








HERTZ takes 


You can have a sparkling Hertz 


want one. Just pick your time and phone. The 
‘re the 


destination is up to you, because 


boss when you go Hertz. 


Hertz lets you rent by 


week or more: no need to ior 


pay 
more than you want 


Low Hertz rates include insurance, gas and oil 


you 


the hour, the day or the 


an 


And you can he u 


even 


when you buy it on the road!) Charge Hertz service with 
your HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card. Hertz also honors 


TCA, CNA, CPA, American Express, Diners’ Club 
Bianche and other accredited charge cards 


Carte 


A Car, 
1960 Chevrolet or other fine car whenever you 


There’s a Hertz Rent A Car waiting 


you anywhere...anytime 


Rent 


your Hertz Rent A Car will be fully maintained 
a pleasure to drive and be seen in. So next 
time you want a car — a second car -—— or when 
your own car is laid up, ’phone Hertz. Go places 
in a Hertz Rent A Car. 
Reserve Ahead whenever you can. You'll find 
your Hertz office listed in the white pages of 
the telephone book. 


1oment 
re that 
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AN 


courage sodden drunkenness. 


posal received short shit 


[he pro 
It was quickly 
platitudinous resolution 
ill Christians to thoughtful tem 


replac ed by a 
urging 


perance, which in the context seemed 


to imply complete abstinence 
While the old 


‘enemies” are attacked 


mainly in the old-fashioned ways, little 
effective thinking is applied to contem 
porary moral threats, such as the recent 
ballooning circulation of lewd literature 


I'm 
picture 
paperback 


sexual excitation 


On our newsstands referring here 


as much to suggestive 


magazines 


as to depraved books aimed 
solely at 


A few 


vears ago, the regul ttlons ZOV 
erning the import of obscene and im 
moral publications were given new 


The 
committee was org 


to combat this 


interpretation country was flooded 


An interchurch ANIZE¢ 


development 


Ideas of bringing pressure on proprietors 
of store ind on the provincial govern 
ment ere brought up. Certain limitec 
chem ere approved, but the actior 
iken | Insignificant effects, seemingly 


the Protestant churches were no 


roused in strength or found the 


whole 


subject embarrassing. One basic reason 
no doubt, is that o churches have yet 
to enunciate sexual morality adequate 
ly adapted to twentieth-century trends 


Rivals 


Pagans Preferred to 


Granted that sex codes are changing, 


Victorian thinking about 
But 


ly the deliberate exploitation of sex Is a 


mucn 


and that 


human body was prudish sure 


evil. Surely, too, when newsstands 


re Open to anyone’s inspection, and 


len it Is common thing for teenagers 


to leaf through lewd picture magazines 


leisure, the churches ought to 


demand some measure of control. But 
so far, apart from a slight change in the 
Criminal Code. no effective action has 
been taken 

On the issue of church reunion, have 


we had any new thinking since the nine 


teenth century? Is it not true that for the 


most part we are preoccupied with indi 
vidual denominational goals? This ts per 
haps most unhappily revealed in certatr 
missionary activities, for instance in the 
North, where pastors have often given 
the impression they would rather have 
pagan than Roman Catholic Eskimos 
In a recent interview the primate of 


the Anglican Church said he was “tired 


of hearing Anglicans confess the sins of 


the United Church and United Church 
men confess the sins of the Anglican 
Church.” | too am tired of the spiritual 
snobbery that says of the other denom! 


nation. “You can worship Christ in your 


way; we worship Him in His 


Here, 


spiritual 


then, are some of the mayor 
failures of the churches, failures 
maladjustment to 

Arising 


internal 


that reflect a grave 


the needs of the age directly 


out of such failures are weak 


nesses th old - fashioned 


at exemplify 


thinking and poverty of spiritual dyna 
First 


gy The 


mic there is the acute shortage 


of cle! leading Roman 


non 


churches can’t obtain enough candidates 


for the ministry even to replace those 
due for retirement. The Anglican Church 
for instance, will graduate only about 
sixty men this year. A recent editorial in 
the United Church Observer noted that 


the church had 646 fewer clergy in 1959 


than in 1925, a drop of nineteen percent 


pas 


almost a hundred 


while the number of persons unde! 
toral care had risen by 
percent 


With 
of population expansion, do the churches 


dwindling manpower in a time 


launch dramatic programs to draw in 


talented youngsters and university stu- 
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fents? Seldom, and then usually ineffec- 


tually. What business would run itself 
like that? 

In the training of young ministers the 
churches are similarly slow to adjust to 
emerging need The selection of theo 
ogical students is still usually quite hap 
out benefit of personality 
ind psychological tests. (This is not true 


n some parts of the U.S.) A result ts 


that a good percentage of our clergy are 
n the wrong vocation. One denomina 


tion, for instance, has had 446 withdraw 


I en too the curricuium 1n seminaries 
laS Changed ttle in fifty years. While 


ompulsory (although new 





Biblical translations provide accurate 
nderstanding of the Scriptures, and the 
rage uinister soon forgets ail but 
I eril ot what he learned), few 
eminar ive even the bare ements 
of sociolog n spite of Ss man in 
rht ocial problems. As a result 
nany clergymen don’t know how to co 
operate etfectively with thei professional 
olleagues, the social workers, and ig 

noranc ft is to confi 

The maintenance of the old-fashioned 
Sunday school is another classic eXampie 
of nine century thinking. These 
schoo A e obezun in a period when 
church standards of morality were wide 
y accepted, home religious training was 
not uncommon ind the Christian 
churches had unrivaled possession of 
foreign mission work loday these 
things gone. Yet Sunday school in 


struction given unde! uncongenial 


‘ . r ' > +\ ] 
or distracting conditions, often by ado 


lescent or untrained teachers, with mate 
rial only partly orientated to today 
vorld ind for on one hour a week 
Most Sunday schools have little or no 
seal WORK ( no newora Ol homes re id 
ng of an consequence, Or any eXams 
it the end of the year. In a period when 
general education has advanced from the 


one-room school to the large specialist 


choo | od during which the lea\ 
ng age has risen to sixteen from fou! 
een, our Sunday schools are virtually 


inchanged in methods and goals 
If the church education of children 
i 


is hopelessly out of date, what about 


adults? How many churchgoers find the 
experience? 


ermon learning 


Isn't there a desperate need for congre 
tional evaluation of miunisters’ se! 
mons, for feedback from congregation 


I ’ How much of the trrelev 


O preac he 


ince of preaching is associated with the 


fact that preachers never learn precisely 


how the 
values their 
polite at the door. 

In one Baptist church in 
three laymen were given ten 


interprets and 
messages. We are all so 


congregation 


Toronto, 
minutes 
apiece to tell at the evening service how 
they visualized the application of the 
morning’s sermon. A simple device, re- 
flecting a twentieth-century approach, but 
how rare a practice. 

These criticisms are not made unsym- 
pathetically. I recognize only too well 
that religious institutions have always 
tended to be conservative. Moreover, no 
one really expects the churches to go 
along with every new turn in events. We 
look to religion for stability, for an em- 


phasis upon the tried and tested. On the 


other hand, religious teaching must be 
relevant to life situations. 
My criticisms are also not directed 


solely or mainly at the clergy. As leaders 


they have special responsibilities, but 
they also face special problems in get- 


ting to grips with social realities and in 
communicating with their people. Their 
life and work situation is sociologically 
sheltered. Too often their congregations 
imprison them in a conventicle-like exist 
ence remote from much of real, if sor- 
did, living 

Thus, at a conference in 1958 of Irish 
laity and clergy, the lay members of the 
conference expressed the opinion that 
so often the clergy appear to be inno 
cents abroad, an impression with which 
the clerical members agreed 

While the social situation of the clergy 
hinders their sensitivity to change. not so 
the laity. And, since the laity have in 
non-Roman churches an equal voice in 
ill major decisions, they must share with 
the clergy at least equal blame for not 


idjusting the church to the needs of our 


mes 

Finally, let me emphasize that if the 
picture looks black and depressing, such 
is not unusual in the history of the 
church. Many times the churches have 


lung to the past. and then made an 


istonishing recovery The same thing 


can happen again; in fact, there are 
individual leaders and small groups in 
actually 


Canada experimenting with 
} 


twentieth-century methods. Such exper! 
ments may be the seedbeds of a new 
Reformation 

But if steps are not taken soon to tool 
up the churches for twentieth-century 
living, significant social groups may well 
pass by the institutional churches for 
other social forms that speak to our con 
Situation. * 


temporary world 










































Life, health, home, car-——no matter 


PROTECT THEM 
ALL UNDER HERE! 


what insurance protection you need 
(business or personal) —The Travelers 
can supply it. 

You can get it all through one man, 


your Travelers Agent. And youcan pay 





foritwith one modest monthly cheque. 

This is umbrella protection, 

the modern way to own insur- 

ance. Why not talk it over with 

The Travelers man. You'll find him 
listed in the Yellow Pages. 

‘‘One plan, one man, one monthly 

cheque to pay —that’s the modern 


Travelers way !"' 
insurance Companies 


Serving Canada since 1865 « Representatives in 189 cities and towns. 











‘We don't cotton to strangers ‘round these parts.” 
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LIFE 


Safest way to be 
“lucky with money” 


—take out enough life insurance today! 





Before you do anything else, make sure you fully 
provide for your family’s basic financial needs. Your 


New York Life Agent can help. 


Of all the investments you can make for your 


family future, nothing will do for them what life 
insurance do Immediately it guarantees your 
wife and children funds to help them support 
themselves if you should die. If you live, the same 
policy can build for you a comfortable retirement 


income No wonder so many millions of people 


e insurance Lie cornerstone ol their 


Just make sure you have enough enough to fully 


provide for your family’s basic needs. The proper 
amount depends upon your standard of living, the 
number of your children, their ages, and so on 


Your New York Life agent is trained to help you 
call him soon or write to New Y ork Life 


Insurance Company, Dept. M-1l, 443 University 


aVone Tor nto 2, Ontari 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Ny lic Serving Canadians since 1858 
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The hand that feeds vou 


A North Vancouver postman solved the 
oldest problem known to his trade by 
doling out one small dog biscuit per day 
to each pooch on his route. With the tra- 
ditional enemy won over, he found he 
had another problem on his hands — the 
envious two-year-old mistress of one of 
his dog pals So now he doles out two 
dog biscuits at that stop, then goes off 
down the walk leaving child and pup 
happily munching their day’s 


* * * 


rations 


Unable to find a baby sitter one eve 
ning a young couple in North Bay, Ont 
decided to take their seven-month-old 
daughter with them to the movies, as 
they figured she'd sleep as soundly in 
her mother’s lap as at home in bed. The 
theatre manager wouldn't even let them 
in the door, though. The current film 
carried the “adult entertainment” label, 
and children could not be admitted 

* + a 

If R. Konkel of Theodore, Sask 1S 
wondering what happened to his Cana 
dian Wheat Board cheque in amount of 
$1.30 and duly endorsed, it is now in the 
possession of Mrs. H. D. Calverley of 
Campbell River, B.¢ Mrs. Calverley’s 
young daughter wrote to Eaton’s for a 
Bible, and when she got the parcel it 
contained the Bible and the cheque. Mrs 
C. wrote to Mr. K. in Theodore but has 
had no reply and is wondering what to 
do next. We say give him another month, 
then put it on the collection plate 

* ca * 

After a small town in Alberta adver 

tised unsuccessfully for a dogcatcher, 


someone hit on the bright idea of paying 


» JUST TAKIN’ OUT 
Gg THE GARBAGE / 
7, 





the municipal garbage collectors a bonus 
of one dollar for each wandering canine 
caught and impounded. Worked fine, too 
until one town councillor looked out the 
window to see his own family pet being 
dognapped right off the front porch by 
in eleven-year-old who squealed that 
the garbage men were paying young fry 


two-bits per pup to do their dog-catch 


* * * 

A woman shopper who frequents one 
of the larger stores in Corner Brook, 
Nfid., found the place beginning to get 
on her nerves. Then one day she realized 


that the cause of her annoyance was a 


F PAYS $5 S10 for true, 


persistently squeaky door. Next trip, she 
pulled an oil can out of her shopping bag 
and silenced it. 
* * * 
Hordes of tourists are again strolling 
the streets of Banff, Alta., but not all of 
them find it exciting. One glamorous 


blonde was overheard exclaiming petu 


lantly to her mate, “I'm tired of being 
locked up on the North American conti 
nent!’ 

* * * 

A Port Arthur, Ont., citizen who chose 
Sunday morning to put in a new front 
lawn was properly ticked off by a five 
year-old boy who sternly told him Sun 
day was a day of rest. While the guilt- 
ridden gardener vainly tried to think of 
an alibi the youngster pointed his finger 
even more accusingly and declared, “M) 
mummy and daddy sleep all day Sun 
day! 

+ 2 Sd 


4 farmer near High River, Alta., didn't 
have to buy a play pen for his toddling 
son. He just keeps the boy cooped up on 
the front lawn in an oversize tractor tire 

* * * 

London, Ont., which calls itself the 
Forest City, has had its trimming and 
pruning crew busily at work keeping its 
municipal forest beautiful. Late one after 
noon when a Parade scout saw them 
stacking the trimmings from one tree 
ready for hauling away, he seized his 
chance to get rid of some old spiraea 
bushes he'd been hacking out on his own 

‘Just a minute.” said the foreman 
We can't carry private property on 
city truck.” 


his own pruning until he noticed that the 


Miffed. our spy went on with 


city workmen were through for the day 
and were stacking their ladders and other 
equipment on his lawn 

“Just a minute.” he cried sternly. “That 
lawn is private property and I cannot 
allow city equipment to be stored there 


Got rid of his bushes, all right 


humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions can be returned. 
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